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LorpD IRrw1y, in introducing the speaker, said that it was not 
without interest that, in the centenary year of the great Reform 
Bill in English history, Lord Lothian should have been engaged 
in laying the foundations of a great Reform Bill for India. Lord 
Grey had no doubt had his difficulties in 1832, but his difficulties 
were slight in comparison with those that had been engaging the 


attention of Lord Lothian during the last few months. Whether 
in the numbers concerned or in the complexity of the problem, 
the question of the Indian franchise held a place entirely its own. 
There were some who felt that in trying to adjust the new to the 
old, Lord Lothian had been occupied in the proverbially un- 
profitable task of putting new cloth into an old garment. But 
the object of the meeting was not to discuss questions of policy 
on which decisions had been taken many years past, decisions 
which, in his view, had passed into the region of history; it was 
to hear from Lord Lothian, more intimately than perhaps he had 
been able to give in his Report, what were the factors and 
elements of the problem which had moved him and his colleagues 
to the conclusions at which they had arrived. 

He had in mind such questions as, what were the deciding 
factors in the consideration of the question of direct or indirect 
elections, and what were the principal factors affecting the ques- 
tion of the representation which they had suggested for such great 
classes as women, labour, and the depressed classes? Although 
the question of the franchise had happily not assumed that char- 
acter of extreme controversy which attached to some of the points 
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in the absorbing Indian problem, yet it was the franchise that 
was the foundation of much, if not all, that the British Govern- 
ment sought to do in India, and therefore Lord Lothian’s guidance 
would be especially valuable to all those who sought to inform 


themselves on it. 
Lord Lothian occupied the platform in a dual capacity; he 


had been chairman of the most important committee at work in 


India during the past twelve months, and he also occupied an 
official position as Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for 
India. 

The meeting was aware that the communal question had been 
outside the Franchise Committee’s terms of reference, but at 
the same time it was evident that many of Lord Lothian’s in- 
vestigations must at different points have met the communal 
difficulty, and if he felt able with discretion to say anything as 
to the points at which he had felt that impact, it would be of great 
interest to many who were anxiously seeking for light and egress 
from that jungle of obstacles. 

Whether they agreed with Lord Lothian’s conclusions or not, 
there were none who would not agree that he had discharged the 
duties laid upon him by His Majesty’s Government with the 
utmost sympathy, understanding, and tact, and had brought to 
a difficult task great industry and a determination to contribute 
the best that was in his mind and in the minds of his colleagues 
in the service of His Majesty’s Government, on whom the re- 
sponsibility rested. 


Lorp LotHiAN :—Lord Irwin has suggested that I should 
open the lid of the box and reveal all sorts of secrets as to the inner 
views of the Indian Franchise Committee and the indiscretions 
of some of my colleagues, as well as the difficulties which we 
encountered and overcame with more or less degree of success. 
But, as he has pointed out, I am in this difficult dual position of 
being both Chairman of the Indian Franchise Committee and 
Under-Secretary of State for Indian Affairs, and I think that 
both those capacities impose upon me a dull but judicious reti- 
cence. JI am going, therefore, to try to make as clear as I can the 
problem as we encountered it and our reasons for reaching the 
solutions which we recommended. I am not sure that every- 
body in this audience has read our Report,! and therefore I shall 
venture to make what may sound like repetition to those indus- 
trious and public-spirited people who have already done so. 


1 Great Britain: Report of the Indian Franchise Committee (Indian Franchise 
Committee, Vol. I.). 1932. Cmd. 4086. 4s. 6d. 
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There is probably in the background of many people’s minds 
a question, which I shall forbear to answer at this stage, as to 
whether Parliament has or has not been right in proceeding 
along the line of responsible government and democracy in India. 
Our Committee was not invited to express any opinion upon that 


fundamental matter, but it is conceivable that something may 
be said about it as a result of the debate which will follow my 


remarks, and I may deal with it in my reply. I propose at this 
stage to confine myself merely to exposition. 

In the first place, in order to get things in perspective, may I 
read out the operative clause of the Declaration of the Prime 
Minister at the Round Table Conference, made afterwards to 
Parliament and approved by Parliament, because it was within 
the limits of that Declaration that our work had to be conducted ? 

“The view of His Majesty’s Government is that responsibility 
for the government of India should be placed upon legislatures, central 
and provincial, with such provisions as may be necessary to guarantee, 
during a period of transition, the observance of certain obligations and 
to meet other special circumstances, and also with such guarantees 
as are required by minorities to protect their political liberties and 
rights,” 1 


Our function was to lay the franchise foundation for a system 
of responsible government in India, both provincial and federal. 
Whether we have laid that foundation well or ill, it is for public 
opinion to judge; whether the whole policy is right or wrong is 
for Parliament to judge. But I ask you to judge our Report as 
to whether, on the assumption that the future Constitution of 
India is going to rest on a basis of responsible government, we 
have found a suitable foundation for it. 

The first thing that the Committee had to do was to make up 
its mind as to what responsible government meant in India, and 
I am going to read to you two other passages defining what we 
conceived to be responsible government as applied to India. 


“In the first place, it [responsible government] implies that the 
executive is formed from the legislature and is responsible to the 
legislature in the sense that it can only remain in office so long as it 
can command its support, and that at statutory intervals, or, if neces- 
sary, at more frequent intervals, the decision as to governmental 
policy, or as between rival parties, is referred to the electorate by 
means of a dissolution.” 2 


Responsible government implies a ministry which is responsible 

to the legislature, and at regular intervals the decision as to which 

party is to be the government and what policy is to prevail is 
1 Op. cit., p. 7. 2 OD. cit., p. 8. 
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referred to the electorate. And the other half of responsible 
government, as we see it, is this: 

‘responsible government implies that the main driving force behind 
legislation and public administration is public opinion, making itself 
effective through the electorate and the members returned to the 
legislatures by the electorate. It is therefore essential . . . that under 
a system of responsible government the electorate should be so widened 
that the legislatures can reasonably be said to be representative of the 
general mass of the population. It is equally essential that no 
important section of the community should be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of making its needs and opinions felt in the legislatures, because 
under all democratic systems it is the interests of those who are 
represented which tend to receive consideration, while the interests 
of those who are not represented are liable to be ignored, both at 
election time and afterwards. If indeed a system of responsible govern- 
ment is to work satisfactorily, it will only be because the people feel 
that the legislatures represent them, and because men and women of 
public spirit, anxious for social and political reforms, throw their 
energies whole-heartedly into those legislatures as the means of 
achieving their aims.” ? 


I think you will agree that, granted responsible government, that 
is a fair definition of its purpose and of the method by which its 
ideals have to be realised. 

The first question which we had to discuss was that of adult 
franchise. I do not think that the majority of people in this 
country are prepared in mind for the idea that in British India, 
with a population of 250 millions, of whom only about 8 per cent. 
are literate, it is possible to make adult franchise the basis of 
responsible government in India. In the last two years, however, 
the Government has enacted a constitution in Ceylon based on 
what is adult suffrage in the sense that any man or woman over 
twenty-one who likes to apply for the vote is put on the register. 
This has resulted in over 60 per cent. of the population being 
put on the register for the elections held in Ceylon early this year. 
A great deal of political opinion, however, in India supports adult 
franchise. Most of the militant and organised women were 
passionately in favour of it as the simplest way of getting equality 
of rights between men and women and securing for women a full 
voice in national affairs. The Congress party has long been 
wedded to it. 

There are certain great advantages in the system which may 
be rather theoretical but which appeal naturally to thcughtful 
people. The first is that it ensures that the legislature does 
represent the people. The second advantage is that it ensures 

1 Op. cit., p. 9. 
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absolute equality between individuals, man and man, and man 
and woman. Each man or woman has one vote. And again it 
solves all difficulties, so far as the electoral roll is concerned, in 
securing representation for all classes and religions and all cate- 
gories of the population. Everybody is on the roll, and therefore 
politically represented. It is considerations of this sort, especially 
when you come to consider the communal problem, which have 
led so many people to favour adult franchise in India. The 
famous Nehru Report,! which advocated adult franchise, was 
driven to that conclusion mainly by the fact that it seemed the 
simplest foundation from which to deal with the communal 
problem. Finally, it is the basis of franchise in almost every 
democracy to-day, and therefore a formidable body of opinion 
wanted as the foundation of the Indian Constitution one vote 
for every man and every woman. 

The Committee, including all the Indian members, were driven 
to reject it. Here I should like to pay a tribute to the admirable 
work done on that Committee, not only by my Parliamentary 
colleagues but also by the Indian representatives. We were a 
most united family. There were differences, it is true, an element 
of dissent, but even the best of committees will contain that. 

We rejected adult franchise for two main reasons. The first 
reason was administrative. After a very careful analysis of 
electoral systems elsewhere and after discussion with the Colonial 
secretary who had conducted elections in Ceylon under a system 
of quasi-adult franchise, we came to the conclusion that the 
administrative structure of India could not provide the machinery 
by which you could poll, within a reasonable time, the whole adult 
population of British India. Even taking two clerks supervised 
by a presiding officer as being capable of dealing with 1000 voters 
per day, which is about the average in England, you could not 
manage to poll more than 25 million people in British India per 
day, while the number of adults is 132 million. Add to that the 
difficulty created by communal electorates, the difficulty of 
providing for women voters still in purdah, the difficulty of 
finding sufficient police, who are an essential ingredient in polling 
booths not only in India but in England, and it became obvious 
that, with the present administrative system of India, you could 
not reasonably poll 132 million people at a single election in any 
reasonable time. 

Our second reason for rejecting adult franchise was more 
political. If you are going to make democracy work successfully 


1 The Report of the Committee appointed by the “‘ All-Parties ’’ Conference 
(Lucknow, August 28-31, 1931). 
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in India, as elsewhere, you need good party organisation. In 
every country in the world where democracy works, whether 
this country, European countries, or the United States, it is 
because political leadership, expressing itself through political 
parties, is active, intelligent, and efficient. It is very difficult for 
the ordinary voter in any country, whatever his state of education, 
really to understand much about public affairs. What he usually 
is capable of doing is to pass a pretty shrewd judgment as between 
political parties and broad political programmes. For that 
purpose political organisation is essential, partly to formulate 
policy, partly to relate the interests of the locality to the interests 
of the nation and to those of the outside world, and-partly in 
order that the choice before the voter may be one which he can 
reasonably make. The voter is not asked to lead: all he can 
really do is to choose between leaders. Now party organisation 
in India to-day is ina very rudimentary condition. The only party 
which can lay claim to any nation-wide organisation, and even that 
is contested in some quarters, is the Congress party, and the main 
plank in the Congress programme is that it proposes to substitute 
Congress rule for British rule. It has no definite programme for 
dealing with domestic affairs, and there are those who say that 
as soon as it is called upon to formulate a domestic programme it 
will begin to divide. There is certainly no other party which 
could be said to cover India as a whole, and I do not think that 
such parties will begin to arise until responsible government is 
definitely above the horizon and people have to ask themselves 
the question, what do we want our political leaders and legis- 
latures to do? and what kind of policy and what ideals do we 
want them to pursue? Then only will normal political parties 
appear in India, divided on questions of national policy, between 
which it is easy for the voter to choose. None of that party 
system exists in India to-day; it has still to be created. A party 
system able to manage an electorate of 132 million seemed to us 
beyond the bounds of practical possibility at this moment. To 
launch India on a constitutional experiment, about which in any 
case everybody must feel some doubts, by weighting it with 
an electoral task which it would be unreasonable to expect India 
to shoulder at this stage, would be to court failure. Therefore 
we turned down adult franchise as being administratively im- 
possible and politically unwise at the present time. 

The next issue which we had to face was whether we should 
adopt direct or indirect voting. The indirect system provides 
that the voters are grouped in groups of twenty, thirty, fifty, a 
hundred, two hundred, or whatever you choose, who vote at a 
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primary election for secondary electors, and the secondary elec- 
tors are then formed into the constituencies which elect the 
members of the legislature. This is the system which exists in 
Egypt, in Iraq, in Turkey, and I believe in Syria, and it was 
intended to start it in Palestine. We obtained some evidence 
about this indirect system from Egypt as we passed through the 
Suez Canal, and from other sources, and a good many members 
of the Committee were greatly attracted by its advantages. After 
investigation it was rejected by almost all elements in Indian 
opinion and unanimously by the Committee, for the following 
main reasons. 

In the first place, India for twelve years has been functioning 
on the basis of direct electorates, not only for the Provincial 
Legislatures, the Legislative Assembly, and the Council of State, 
but also in the municipal and local elections which are numerous 
from one end of the country to the other. The electoral system 
has been, as in this country, that individual voters vote for can- 
didates direct. To introduce the system of indirect election 
would have meant abolishing altogether the system to which 
India has been accustomed for twelve years, and this would have 
meant depriving some millions of people of the vote which they 
have to-day and giving them, instead of a single vote, a twentieth, 
fiftieth, or hundredth part of a vote, as the case may be. 

Secondly, indirect election must result in one of two things. 
Either the primary election is no more than getting people to say 
that ‘‘ Old Bill” is the fellow who will speak and vote for them 
because they do not understand about politics and he does; or 
it means that the political parties are going to fight the political 
contest at each primary election as well as at each secondary 
election, so that you have all the disadvantages of adult suffrage, 
complicated by the fact that you have two elections instead of 
one, as with the primaries in the United States to-day. Either 
there is no political education of the electorate, because the 
primary elector takes no interest, or there is a double election. 

Thirdly, indirect election was opposed on the ground that it is 
destructive of responsibility. The primary elector cannot know 
how the secondary elector is going to vote because the ballot for 
the election to the Legislature is a secret ballot. He cannot know 
whether the primary elector he voted for on the ground that he 
was going to support a particular political party has actually done 
so. Under the direct system, he does know how the member 
elected acts, speaks and votes, and this develops the sense of 
responsibility both in voter and in member, which is one of the 
chief arguments for responsible government. 
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Finally, the indirect system undoubtedly lends itself to 
manipulation and corruption. It is a system under which 
governments or parties which happen to be in power can, to use 
an American expression, ‘“‘ make the election.” They can manipu- 
late the groups and decide to a certain extent whom they will 
vote for. So the indirect system was rejected on the ground 
that it would make for political corruption. 

Another alternative was what came to be known as the 
“hybrid system.” It was recommended by the Round Table 
Conference Committee which considered the franchise about two 
years ago. The proposal was to extend the direct vote to cover 
ro per cent. of the population, and then enfranchise the whole of 
the balance in groups of twenty to fifty. That seemed to combine 
the advantages of giving the direct vote to the more experienced 
people, and yet of giving everybody a look-in on the government 
of the country. But on analysis it also went by the board. It 
involved a tremendous differentiation between the voting power 
of the man or woman who had the direct vote, and the rest of the 
community who had only a twentieth or fiftieth part of the vote. 
Secondly, the administrative complications of the scheme became 
more and more difficult the more closely they were scrutinised. 
A good many of the governments in India were friendlily disposed 
and offered to try to find a system which would work, but 
gradually one supporter after another dropped the scheme, and 
at the end only one government official was still definitely in 
favour of the hybrid system. You would have to conduct your 
primary elections in the cold weather preceding the ordinary 
elections, and the actual conduct of the primary election would 
be difficult, in that you would have to get the villagers together 
in twenties or fifties and ask informally who they are going to 
vote for. As long as you had a father and mother relationship 
and civil servants who were keen and active, you could manage 
it, but as soon as political activity appears in the villages it is 
extremely easy to upset an informal election of this kind. We 
came, therefore, to the conclusion that to base the electoral 
system of a great continent on a method so liable to be upset 
would be to establish responsible government on a foundation 
inherently weak. Before we left India this proposal, though it 
had been recommended by the Round Table Conference Com- 
mittee, and actively interested a great many people, was finally 
abandoned, both by ourselves and, as far as we could discover, 
by every element in Indian opinion. 

We were driven back, therefore, to basing the Indian Constitu- 
tion on the extension of the direct franchise and so continuing 
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the development in India of the system which is the normal 
practice of Europe and the United States, and which for twelve 
years has been in existence in a narrower form. 

A certain number of people, however, said that any extension 
was dangerous, and urged great caution. They said, why extend 
the franchise at all at the very moment when you are going to 
transfer responsibility to Indian shoulders? Would it not be 
better to commence with an electorate which has already had 
some experience, and leave the extension of the franchise to a 
later date after the system had come into operation? That 
argument was pressed on us from certain quarters. We rejected 
it, in the first place, on the ground, very powerfully put forward 
by the Simon Commission, that there is much more active interest 
in elections in India than is often realised in this country. In 
1923, 39 per cent. of the electorate went to the poll; in 1926, 
42 per cent.; and in 1929, in spite of the boycott, 35 per cent. 
We saw a number of elections, local and municipal, and to an 
ordinary observer the process was not unlike that to which we 
are almost too accustomed in this country—placards, speeches, 
enthusiastic voters, cynical voters, motor-cars covered with the 
emblems of the candidates, the whole paraphernalia of election- 
eering. The electoral disease of the West has undoubtedly 
infected the East. The system of electioneering is familiar from 
one end of India to another. Even in the North-West Frontier, 
where people have been far more familiar with bullets than with 
ballots, we found a most active interest in the first elections, 
which were held during the week we were there. Another reason 
for rejecting this view was also given by the Simon Commission. 
The existing electorate, which is only 2-8 per cent. of the popula- 
tion in the Provinces and less than 1 per cent. of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, is much too limited to provide the basis 
upon which to build any adequate system of representative 
government. It gives the predominance and in some cases the 
monopoly of the vote to certain classes of the population, and 
from it are excluded nearly all the women and the great body of 
the poor. The existing electorate is thoroughly unsatisfactory 
as a basis for responsible government; it is much too narrow. 
Finally, if you are going to lay the foundation for responsible 
government so that it will endure and work satisfactorily, the 
legislature must be reasonably representative of the population ; 
otherwise you sow the seeds of revolutionary agitation. Unless 


1 Great Britain: Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, 1930. Vol. 1: 
Survey. Cmd. 3568. 3s. (Vol. II: Recommendations. Cmd. 3569. 3s. 
Vols. III-XIV : Reports and Memoranda submitted to the Commission.) 
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the legislature represents the main elements of the population, 
‘the disfranchised portions will resort to extreme and unconsti- 
tutional methods for obtaining their desires. 

Therefore we decided that the basis must be the extension of 
the direct franchise to some percentage of the population larger 
than the 2-8 per cent. for the Provinces and 0°8 for the Legislative 
Assembly. As soon as we had settled that we came up against 
the fundamental difficulty which followed us throughout our 
task, that is, how to distribute the restricted voting power fairly 
between the different categories of the population. I shall repeat 
to you the Prime Minister’s instructions, because they were 
repeated to us not twice but fifty or a hundred times. The 
franchise must be such that the legislature will be “‘ representative 
of the general mass of the population and that no important 
section of the community may lack the means of expressing its 
needs and its opinions.” 1 Granted a restricted franchise, how 
are you going to distribute the voting power so that you can 
reasonably say that the general mass of the population, while 
not individually enfranchised, will be represented in the legisla- 
ture, and that no section of the community will be deprived of 
the means of expressing its needs and opinions? We struggled 
with that problem throughout the whole of our tour. 

To begin with the Provinces. The basis of the franchise 
which we took—some people will say it is too conservative— 
was property and education. You have got to have a qualifica- 
tion if you do not have adult franchise, and the two qualifications 
we decided upon were property and education. Property has 
been the basis hitherto. We lowered very considerably the pro- 
perty qualification for the vote. Education has not been the 
basis hitherto. We made the upper primary standard the 
educational qualification for men, which means that a boy must 
have spent four or five years in a primary school and that he will 
probably be permanently literate, with some smattering of 
geography, some knowledge of arithmetic, andsoon. This corrects 
one of the objections to the existing franchise noted by the Simon 
Commission, that it left the majority of the literate population 
unenfranchised. With our proposals about three-quarters of the 
electorate will be based on property and about a quarter, so far 
as I can judge, on education. That was our broad foundation. 

In order to secure the second part of the Prime Minister’s 
instructions that no important section of the community should 
lack means of expressing its needs and its opinions, we had to 
make provision for a certain number of special franchises. Pro- 
1 Report of the Indian Franchise Committee, p. 7. 
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perty and education by themselves do not divide voting power 
with sufficient fairness over the population as a whole, so we 
made special provision for the enfranchisement of women, of 
depressed classes, and of labour. We also provided for the 
representation of commerce and industry on the grounds that 
commerce and industry represent growing forces in the life of the 
community which as often as not neither the elected person nor 
the government official is qualified to represent with authority. 
Great businesses like transportation, shipping, manufacturing, 
banking, and so on will increasingly control the lives of the com- 
munity, and one of the difficulties of modern democracy is that 
economic interests are not adequately represented as such in the 
legislature, and that decisions affecting those vital interests, 
which in turn affect the lives of all the community, are taken 
without expert knowledge of commercial and industrial affairs. 
We made provision for a small representation, not sufficient to 
affect the political balance of power, of those interests in the Indian 
legislatures. They are already represented, and we proposed that 
they should continue to have about forty-five seats in the Prov- 
inces out of a total of perhaps fifteen hundred. The universities 
retain, I think, seven or eight seats. And, finally, the landlords 
are to be represented on the present basis and not increased in 
proportion to the increase which we recommend in the numbers 
in the legislatures. The basis of the franchise, therefore, is a 
low property and education qualification, together with special 
representation for women, the depressed classes, labour, commerce 
and industry, the universities and landlords. We thought that 
by that means it would be reasonable to say that the legislature 
would represent the general mass of the population and also that 
no important section of the community would fail to have the 
means of expressing its needs and opinions. 

In addition, as the chairman has pointed out, provision will 
have to be made, unfortunately, for representation in a communal 
sense. It is one of the inherent facts of Indian life that com- 
munal divisions are acute. It was not our province to deal with 
that aspect of the problem, which has been referred back to His 
Majesty’s Government. They are now wrestling with it, and I 
am not sure that they are doing it very cheerfully. 

All our proposals were based on the final recommendations 
made by the provincial governments and provincial committees, 
after they had discussed the problem with us. We did not go 
round like hare-brained theorists, thinking that we could settle 
the problems better than the local people. We discussed their 
answers to our questionnaire with the committees representing the 
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local legislatures and with the governments and officials concerned. 
After our discussions they made proposals to us, which we modi- 
fied in certain not very important respects mainly in order to bring 
about some measure of uniformity. Those proposals you will 
find in the Report and they will have, I think, in the main, the 
endorsement of the local governments. 

As to numbers, the present number of electors in the Provinces 
is 7,108,000, that is 2-8 per cent. of the population. The elec- 
torate we propose is 36 million, or 14:1 per cent. That is within 
the limits recommended by the Round Table Conference Com- 
mittees, which said that the electorate should be between a mini- 
mum of 10 per cent. and a maximum of 25 per cent. These bulk 
figures are a little misleading, for this reason: there will be no 
legislature which is elected by 36 million people. The maximum 
electorate for any one legislature is about 8 million people, which 
is that proposed for the big Provinces like Madras or Bengal, 
which have a population of about 50 million each. The provincial 
electorates added together come to 36 million. The electorate 
for the Federal Assembly may come to a little over 8,500,000. 
So there is no question of getting 36 million people into polling 
booths for a single legislature. 

For the size of the legislatures we followed on the whole the 
recommendations of the Simon Commission and the local provin- 
cial governments and committees, that the size of the legislatures 
should be increased to two or three times the present number of 
elected members. The present legislatures have all a considerable 
official bloc which, under a system of responsible government, 
must disappear. If you are going to have reasonable contact 
between the member and the voter, the constituency must not 
be too large, and the number of voters must not be unmanage- 
able. The average size of the constituencies we recommend in 
the Provinces will be between 600 and 700 square miles, and the 
number of voters between 30,000 and 40,000, quite a modest 
constituency as compared with some that exist in this country, 
and much more manageable than those which exist in India 
to-day. 

Now a word about the special representation of women. The 
reason why you have to make special provision for the represen- 
tation of women is that practically no women in India own 
property in their own right, so that even where there is no sex dis- 
crimination, the property qualification does not really enfranchise 
women. Under the existing qualifications there are 7,100,000 men 
voters but only 300,000 women. Secondly, the number of women 
who have reached the upper primary standard in education is 
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still lamentably small. It is increasing, but only in the lower 
age group. We propose to add to the number of women enfran- 
chised by the ordinary property and educational qualifications two 
other categories. The first is women who are literate, in the sense 
that they can produce evidence before a competent authority 
that they can read and write, and the second is the wives of the 
men voters for the existing provincial councils. The effect of 
this would be to bring the number of women voters up to about 
one for every four or five men voters, so that about a fifth or a 
sixth of the voting population would be women. There would 
be about 6,500,000 women voters if all the literates applied to 
be put on the roll. That is to say, that in the total of 36 million 
voters there would be about 6,500,000 women. 

In addition, the Committee felt that it was extremely im- 
portant that in the early stages of the new Constitution there 
should be a certain number of women in the legislature itself, to 
represent the woman’s point of view and to speak and vote 
especially about matters affecting women and children, as there 
was very little chance that women would secure election in the 
ordinary electorates. They have not been elected in large 
numbers in the West, and the difficulties of women candidates 
in rural India are very much greater. Therefore we thought it 
well to provide that for a period of ten years a certain number 
of women—between 2 and 5 per cent.—should be directly elected 
to the legislature. As to method there were different proposals. 
One was that they should be co-opted by the existing members of 
the legislatures. This was condemned universally by the women 
themselves, who thought that no woman elected by men only 
would be representative; she would be a man’s woman and not 
a woman’s woman. But they were equally clear that women 
elected by women only would not be representative either. I 
take my hat off to them for saying that a woman who got in by 
the easy road of co-option would be an uninfluential person, and 
that if women were to play their part in questions of reform 
affecting women, and much certainly needs reforming, it was 
essential that they should learn to fight elections on the same 
terms as anybody else and go to the legislature returned by 
the ordinary electors, men and women alike. The proposal we 
have supported is that a certain number of constituencies should 
be created for women in which both men and women voters 
should exercise a second vote. The voters in these constituencies 
would have two votes, the second of which could only be cast 
for women candidates. I hope that that proposal will have the 
support of the organised women of India, although I am not 
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certain that all of them will think that in the general franchise 
they have been enfranchised enough. 

With regard to labour, the number of agricultural employees 
is represented as being about 23 million, and they are much the 
most difficult people to provide for. They have no property and 
they have no education. Even their wages are often paid in 
kind and are very difficult to determine, even if other reasons 
did not make a wage basis impracticable. To some extent they 
will be covered by the fact that we are lowering the property 
qualification, and to some extent they will be represented by the 
depressed class voters, while their interests as agriculturists will 
be looked after to some extent by other agricultural voters gener- 
ally who, as farmers, may be interested to some degree in their 
fortunes. Industrial workers number about 5 million. We 
proposed 38 seats for labour out of a total number of representa- 
tives in the Provinces of 1500, and that they should be elected in 
two ways, either by organised and registered trades unions or by 
special labour constituencies, the electorate of whic: should be 
all these who are regularly employed in factories for six months 
before the roll is made. The precise method, whether trades 
unions or special labour constituencies, will be entrusted for 
consideration to a second edition of the Franchise Committee, 
which will have to organise the constituencies after the principles 
of the Constitution have been defined. 

Finally, the depressed classes have to be provided for. I 
think it is true to say that the most acute controversies which 
we encountered were about the depressed classes. The communal 
problem proper was outside our reference and India is familiar 
with every aspect of it, but the depressed class problem has only 
recently emerged, and we were asked to provide the material upon 
which decisions could be based as to how they should be repre- 
sented in the legislature. First of all, who are the depressed 
classes? Broadly speaking they are a religious and social category 
of Hindus who under the Hindu social system are regarded as 
untouchable, that is to say, their touch in certain respects, especi- 
ally in the preparation of food or water, pollutes. The broad 
definition we took was those classes were deprived who are denied 
access to Hindu temples and to public wells. That does not mean 
to say that there are not elements in the depressed classes who 
are well educated and quite wealthy. The category is a religious 
and social and not an economic category. Many people in India 
who. technically do not belong to the depressed class are as poor 
and as depressed as those who belong. The depressed class show 
a certain amount of leadership. It is in Madras and Bombay and 
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the Central Provinces that their condition is worst. There is in 
certain provinces great controversy about their number. We 
tabulated a large number of official estimates, agreed upon certain 
figures, and asked for further investigations. Broadly speaking, 
the numbers are between 30 million and 40 million out of a total 
population of 250 million in British India. 

We have recommended that, owing to the fact that they 
do not as a class own property nor as a class have education, 
certain special qualifications should be applied in their case 
with the object of bringing their voting strength up to 10 per 
cent. of their population as against 15 or 16 per cent. for the 
rest of the people enfranchised. This means that they will have 
considerable influence on the elections, by the mere fact that 
10 per cent. of their population will be enfranchised, if the 
measures we propose are carried into effect. The question of 
what representation they should have in the legislature was not 
put before us and is being treated as part of the communal 
problem now before His Majesty’s Government. 

Now for the federation—federation, of course, is much the 
most difficult part of the whole constitutional problem, if you 
look to the future, both because of the size of India and because 
you have British India already far developed along the lines of 
democracy and responsible government, and Indian India still 
autocratically governed by its ruling Princes. We were only 
concerned with British India. 

So far as the Senate is concerned, we supported the recom- 
mendation of the Round Table Conference, based ultimately on 
the Report of the Simon Commission, that it should be indirectly 
elected by the general legislatures by the single transferable vote, 
which means that every considerable party in the legislature 
would secure representation in the Senate. The Upper House 
would represent the units of the Federation, the Lower House 
would represent the nation as a whole, which is the basis of most 
federations elsewhere. The Senate will be elected by the legis- 
latures and will therefore represent indirectly the whole 36 
million voters enfranchised for the provincial legislatures. 

In the case of the Federal Assembly, we rejected the indirect 
system in all its forms for the reasons already given, and, as in 
the Provinces, decided that the only way of progress was to extend 
the direct vote to a larger number of electors. The present elec- 
torate is less than 1 per cent. of the population. We recommended 
that the existing Provincial council voters should be the electorate 
for the new Assembly, supplemented by a certain number of 
literate women and a certain number of labour, commercial, and 
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landlord representatives, in order to get the population as a whole 
represented. This produced an electorate of 8,500,000, or 3-3 per 
cent. of the population for the Lower House of the Indian Federal 
Legislature. 

It was urged that no legislature which represents only 3-3 per 
cent. of the population could be said to be really representative, 
and that the franchise for the Federal Assembly should be the same 
as for the provincial legislatures. We rejected that contention 
in the main because to try to fit 36 million voters into 200 or 
300 constituencies, which is all that the British Indian part of the 
Federal legislature will contain, would mean the creation of 
constituencies unmanageably large; they would contain between 
150,000 and 200,000 voters. Moreover, in a country where 
political organisation, transport, radio facilities and so on, are 
still rudimentary it would be impossible for the member or 
candidate to keep in contact with the voters in such constituencies. 

That is the foundation which we have recommended as the 
best which can be laid, if you are going to introduce responsible 
government into British India. I think it enfranchises as many 
people as you can include to-day with reasonable administrative 
efficiency and in the present condition of political parties. It 
gives representation to most of the main categories of the popula- 
tion, and I think the legislatures will be reasonably representative. 
Even so the structure of government in India will be three-legged, 
one leg consisting of the representatives elected by British India, 
the second leg consisting of the nominees of the Princes, repre- 
senting indirectly 70 million people and 46 per cent. of the area 
of India in which democracy up to the present has made almost 
no headway, and your third leg consisting of the Army and those 
other elements of British power in India which are represented 
by the word “ safeguard.” We, of course, were concerned only 
in laying the foundations for responsible government in British 
India and it is on that basis alone that I submit to you the recom- 
mendations of our Committee. 


Summary of Discussion. 


SIR STANLEY REED said he ventured to encroach on the time of 
the meeting because he was one of the few present with practical 
experience of the working of the Councils Act of 1892; the reforms 
associated with the name of Lord Morley; and the Government of 
India Act of 1919, besides being actively associated with the sessions 
of the Round Table Conference. Speaking with a recent knowledge 
of India he desired to express the debt of gratitude all owed to Lord 
Lothian and his colleagues for the work they had done. The dominant 
atmosphere in India to-day was unfortunately one of distrust and 
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suspicion—distrust of the House of Commons and of the House of 
Lords, and suspicion lest the great mass of English voters should not 
take sufficient interest in Indian affairs to influence Parliament towards 
the expression of the policy accepted in the White Paper. Not one 
Indian in a thousand was convinced that Parliament was bent on 
implementing the policy laid down in the Declaration of 1917 and in 
the preamble to the Act of 1919, and carried far in the direction of 
constructive work in the recommendations of the Round Table Con- 
ference. In allaying that suspicion the work of the Franchise Com- 
mittee was of incalculable importance. Unlike the other committees 
constituted under the Round Table scheme, it had worked in public, 
and had succeeded in focussing attention on its labours and carrying 
the conviction that the work of constitution-making was really 
progressing. Lord Lothian and his colleagues evinced a wisdom, 
sympathy and liberality which won cooperation wherever they went. 
One of the greatest dangers in Indian affairs was the tendency of 
those with provincial experience to speak of India as a whole. The 
recommendations of a Committee which toured the whole land, 
especially when they carried the imprimatur of the local governments, 
were therefore entitled to the greatest respect. But even in these 
circumstances there were one or two points he would commend to 
their attention. He thought that it was a great handicap that the 
work of the Committee was to a certain extent determined in advance 
by fixirz the minimum proportion of the electorate which should be 
enfranchised. Surely the path of wisdom would have been to prescribe 
liberal qualifications and then to allow the electorate to expand within 
them. He had always regretted—and he had never found a student 
of Indian affairs who did not share that regret—that the system of 
indirect election then existing was destroyed, almost without con- 
sideration, in the Act of 1919. That system was well suited to Indian 
conditions ; it brought the best men into the local bodies as a stepping- 
stone to the legislative councils, and into the councils men experienced 
in local government. In constitution-making it was impossible to 
go back, but it was a matter for regret that the Committee had not 
found it possible to graft on to the direct electorate a revival of the 
franchise of the municipalities and the district boards. He was not 
in the least afraid of responsible government in India, nor of basing 
that responsibility on the democratic principle. But there always 
rang in his ears the words of the Secretary of State for Dominion 
Affairs, who had so often said he trembled to see the immense powers 
of modern governments remitted to an uninstructed democracy. In 
India those powers were all-embracing, carrying the control of the 
railways, irrigation works, forests, currency and exchange, as well as 
large powers over the land. It was a question, therefore, whether in 
the early days of the Constitution the governments would not be more 
securely buttressed if they rested on an electorate of education and 
experience, rather than on one created to meet the exigencies of an 
artificial percentage, thus enabling them to function with confidence 
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and conviction. He had read with especial regret the recommendations 
for a large expansion in the legislative councils. In India there was 
no large leisured class to draw upon for legislators; the number of men 
of capacity and integrity who could afford in the busiest season of 
the year to leave their affairs for sessions a thousand miles away was 
small, and any increase in these drafts was calculated to place power 
more and more in the hands of professional politicians. He was 
also alarmed at the cost. Estimates from Simla had given an idea of 
the increased expense of the Committee’s proposals and they did not 
cover the whole ground. His own view that a stern and unbending 
economy in all administrative expenditure in India was the great 
question of the hour was unshaken; taxation had already been pushed 
to the point of diminishing returns, and the Government had scarcely 
approached the great mass of social legislation which was regarded as 
incumbent on progressive States. 


LreuT.-CoLONEL SIR ARNOLD WILSON said he would like to join 
with Sir Stanley Reed in paying a tribute to the labours of the 
Franchise Committee. No one who had read the Report, or had 
listened to Lord Lothian, could be unaware of the immense difficulties 
surrounding the task set them by the Prime Minister, or fail to admire 
the spirit in which he and his colleagues had applied themselves to the 
problem. Their Report was not inferior in quality to the Simon 
Report and was in one respect more enlightening, in that it did not 
seek to commend itself by an apparent unanimity. We in this country 
were apt to distrust experts and honour amateurs, but when the 
amateurs of yester-year had, after a tedious apprenticeship, become 
the experts of to-day, they had a double claim on our confidence. 

Lord Lothian had been good enough to expound what might be 
regarded as the material on which decisions would be taken by 
Parliament, and it was for the audience not so much to criticise as to 
understand what was involved. He regretted that it was necessary to 
retain the communal vote: that decision had its roots in history, 
yet wherever and for whatever reason adopted, he felt that it con- 
demned the electoral system to sterility and ultimate failure, for it 
perpetuated from the outset the very conditions which militate against 
the European conception of democracy, which we are endeavouring 
to inculcate in the continent of India. The attitude of women in 
India on the subject of communal representation as revealed in a 
reservation attached to the Report was particularly interesting. 

He regretted the rejection of the secondary electorate, and he could 
not regard the objections thereto recorded in the Report as conclusive, 
and anyone who thought that there would be no corruption in a direct 
electorate such as might occur in an indirect electorate was likely to 
be disillusioned. It was a fact that in no oriental country had an 
electoral system taken root. It had been tried in half a dozen Asiatic 
countries, and with the exception of Japan, the only racially homo- 
geneous State in Asia, it had been abandoned in practice though not 
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inname. Yet in most Asiatic countries there were systems, not indeed 
of responsible but of representative government, based always on 
indirect election, as, for example, in Persia, in Iraq, in Syria and in the 
States on the African littoral of the Mediterranean. So far as indirect 
elections gave the executive some hold over the legislature, the system 
incontestably made for stability—the first essential of any system of 
government. 

It had been said that the difference, in the realm of literature, 
between classicism and romanticism was that the classicist moulded 
his material to suit traditional forms of expression, whereas the 
romanticist allowed his material to dominate and decide the form. 
Lord Lothian and his colleagues and predecessors in title must be 
regarded as classicists; they had allowed the traditional form which 
had been inherited from their grandfathers and great-grandfathers from 
1832 onwards to dominate the material with which they were con- 
fronted, namely, an Indian population of some 340 million; they were 
bent on imposing on India certain classical Western conceptions, with 
what result they would be the first to say that they did not know. 

Mr. Lionel Curtis, in his Letters to the People of India,) wrote: 
“‘ Currents of opinion elsewhere . . . are, after all, a dominant factor 
in the problem [of India].’”’ If that aphorism was true in 1918, and 
he did not dispute it, was it not still true in 1932? How were electoral 
systems regarded by the modern world? The executive in the United 
States was paralysed because they were about to have an election; 
in France because they had just had one ; in Germany because they had 
had one and were going to have another. The British, who originated 
the electoral system, alone held the secret of working it and had failed to 
impart it to others. Neither in Europe nor in South or Central America 
could it be said that the electoral system was gaining strength : in the 
rest of the world, outside the British Commonwealth, it did not exist. 

In the same book Mr. Curtis had remarked that there were some 
forms of government ‘‘so unsound that they will not work, even in 
the hands of men the most capable of freedom.”” Was not the electoral 
system in Asia one of them? Since Mr. Curtis visited India, nearly 
45,000,000 people had been added to the population, while the area 
under cultivation had scarcely increased. It was indeed no longer a 
question of educating the masses, but rather what the few can and must 
do to provide shelter, food and means of existence for the masses. 

The export of cereals from India had ceased, and in its place there 
was a steady import from Australia. The economy of the modern 
world was wholly different from that of pre-War days, and it was of 
first-class importance that the problems of government should be 
reconsidered in the light of economic rather than of purely political 


trends of thought. 
Mr. Curtis, whose name must always be on the lips of men who 
cared for the better government of India, wrote in 1918: “On the 


1 Curtis (Lionel): Letters to the People of India on Responsible Government. 
1918. London: Macmillan. xx + 211 pp. See Introduction. 
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wharves of Westminster heaps of outstanding questions have gathered. 
', . . The wheels of Government would labour less if only it could deal 
with things before they had become intractable to treatment.” ! 
Would they labour less heavily in India under the new dispensation ? 

He concluded by saying that government by an irremovable 
executive, responsibly advised, could be made to work, and even to 
square with Indian aspirations: government by an executive respon- 
sible to an elected body had never worked in Asia, and seldom for long 
elsewhere. 


Mr. R. A. BUTLER said that, as one of Lord Lothian’s colleagues 
on the Franchise Committee, he would not like the occasion to pass 
without paying a tribute to Lord Lothian’s leadership. It was entirely 
due to the brilliant drive with which Lord Lothian had conducted the 
work in India that it had been possible to produce a volume of the 
size of one of the Simon Commission’s volumes in eight months, whereas 
the Simon Commission took three years to produce its two volumes. 
Lord Lothian had not given the Committee a moment of leisure, so he 
himself felt quite incompetent to talk about the general situation, having 
had his nose to the grindstone the whole time producing technical data. 

It had been suggested in the discussion that the Committee had 
worked to an artificial figure, but it had been mentioned in the Report 
that the Committee had not been bound solely by the artificial figure 
in reaching its conclusions. The idiosyncrasies of each particular 
province had been taken into consideration and he would defy anyone 
to introduce all the interests which the Committee had been asked 
to introduce into the provincial councils in anything under the 
general number suggested. For each province a figure was settled 
which corresponded to the special conditions, whether it were the system 
of land revenue, for instance, or the system of local government, etc. 
The Committee was the child of the Simon Commission and the Round 
Table Conference, and had been told by its parents that it would be 
advisable to increase the legislatures, and the Committee had recom- 
mended the increased size because otherwise it would not be possible 
to represent the new democracy which it was proposed to introduce. 

On the question of corruption, one of the main arguments brought 
before the Committee when it visited the villages was that it was 
easier to bribe a small secondary electorate than a large primary one. 
If one was up against the menace of corruption, it was better to have an 
electorate so large that it was difficult to get hold of the voters. 

As classicists, the Committee were in proud company; Napoleon, 
one of the greatest men in the history of the world, had said that it was 
wise, when making the constitution of any country, to have regard to 
the form of government to which the people of that country had 
become accustomed. India had become accustomed to the form of 
constitution which it was proposed to give her. 

The question of the Second Chamber was rather a constitutional 


1 Op. cit. 
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than a franchise problem, and the Committee made no definite recom- 
mendation on the subject, but in the chapter of the Report which 
dealt with Second Chambers, it was shown that by the conclusion of 
the tour every government except that of the Punjab and that of the 
Central Provinces had decided in favour of a Second Chamber. The 
conversion of Madras and Bombay to the Second Chamber principle 
was a definite advance in the view of those who believed that with 
responsible government it was essential to have the stabilising influence 
of a Second Chamber in each province. 


SIR THEODORE Morison said that any criticism of Lord Lothian’s 
Report must take into consideration the very strict terms of reference 
by which the Committee were bound. They were told to increase the 
electorate, they were definitely told to increase the women’s vote, and 
they were told to make arrangements by which the Bhangi and Chamar 
should be called to the Councils of Empire. Criticism must be directed 
to seeing whether they had done those things wisely and well, and he 
was unable to see any way in which their arguments and recommenda- 
tions could be amended. There was, however, in the Report an 
extremely interesting paragraph on the implications of responsible 
government, and there were one or two suggestions which perhaps 
Lord Lothian would dilate upon. 

“Tf the system of responsible government is to work, the electoral system 
must be such as is likely to produce legislatures, both provincial and federal, 
which will contain the elements required to form stable ministries competent 
to conduct executive government in the conditions of modern India, and opposi- 
tions capable not only of criticism but of forming an alternative government.”’ ! 

The success of the momentous experiment would depend on the 
realisation of those objects. Had Lord Lothian any substantial reason 
for hoping that there would be any political party in the Indian 
assemblies likely to command a stable majority and also an opposition 
capable of taking the place of a defeated government? One of the 
disappointments of democracy was that the two-party system seemed 
to be disappearing. Conditions in France and in the more recently 
established democracy of Germany, where the number of parties was 
over thirty, made stable government extraordinarily difficult. One 
of the possibilities of the future in the new Indian assemblies was that 
it would not be possible to create an executive answerable to the legis- 
lature which was competent to govern. 

It was also to be feared that by wire-pulling and intrigues there 
might be an Assembly returned, both in the provincial and federal 
legislatures, which in no way represented the opinions of the majority 
of the people. Lord Lothian’s Committee had made a very careful 
and well-grounded plan for the representation of the different sections 
of the community, but with a society entirely ignorant of the demo- 
cratic system, wire-pullers could easily persuade the people into 
returning those who were not representative. He was dogged by the 
thought of what happened in the early days of the French Revolution, 
1 Report of the Indian Franchise Committee, pp. 8-9. 
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when people certainly not less educated or intelligent than the people 

-of India returned representatives to the Assembly who held views 
directly opposed to their own opinions. Brittany and La Vendée 
returned atheists and regicides, and a few months after electing those 
persons to represent them at Paris, the whole population of these 
provinces rose to die for the King and the Catholic faith. That wasa 
possibility to be taken into consideration in India. 


Str Puitip HarToG said that all who knew India must recognise 
that among the vast masses of the population there was at present no 
public opinion, and he thought it was certain that the first represen- 
tatives in the new legislatures would not represent the political opinions 
of the people, simply because the people had no knowledge on which to 
form political opinions. When economic questions were discussed, the 
matter was different, and India would become politically educated, as 
England had been, through economic questions. When a man felt 
that his own life and pocket were being touched, he began to take a 
real interest in the affairs of the country as a whole. 

He wished to thank Lord Lothian for the masterly exposition of 
his Report and also for the way in which he and his Committee had 
treated the women’s question. The Simon Commission had said that 
the women’s question was the key to progress in India, and that was 
certainly true. He was glad that the Committee had not altogether 
accepted the views of the Indian ladies who would have denied them- 
selves all special privileges. Under that system there would be little 
probability of having women members in the first legislatures. 
Whereas about 14 per cent. of the men in India were literate, only 
2 per cent. of the women were literate. The obstacle to progress 
in India was the illiterate mother. It was the women’s voice which 
was needed, more than the women’s vote. The example of his 
colleague on the Education Committee of the Simon Commission, 
Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi, had shown that one woman without an 
organised party behind her could carry through the Madras Legis- 
lature a Bill abolishing the system under which women were devoted 
to prostitution in Indian temples; and he felt sure that she would have 
worthy successors in the new legislative bodies. 

He was not clear as to the system by which a small number of seats 
were to be reserved for women. Were there to be special constituencies 
with an enormous number of voters to whom the candidates could not 
possibly be known personally? He was also in doubt as to the inter- 
pretation of the phrase used by the Committee in defining its proposal 
for the educational qualification for the franchise, 7.c. that it would grant 
the vote to those who had “ successfully completed the upper primary 
course,” 1 since there was no universal examination at the conclusion 
of the upper primary course in all the provinces. 


THE CHAIRMAN, LorD IRwi, said that there was one thought of a 
general kind which had been passing through his mind as he listened to 


1 OP. cit., p. 40. 
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the speeches following the address. It was difficult to put it into 
words, but it was roughly on the following lines. It was perfectly 
true that every sort of objection might reasonably be taken to an 
attempt to introduce and work in India a democratic system of the 
kind for which Lord Lothian had been concerned in laying the founda- 
tions. The difficulties were immense. It was also a possible point 
that the difficulties attendant on democracy in other parts of the 
world would discredit it. But since some people pointed to the United 
States as an example of what Britain should avoid, and others said 
that the British should follow more the American model, some of the 
arguments cancelled themselves out. But with all the difficulties 
of applying democracy to the oriental mind, there were two things to 
consider. Had the critics in their minds any clear alternative? As 
he saw the problem, the effective alternatives, using the word ungram- 
matically as Lord Lothian had done, were, first, to continue to run the 
Indian Government from England and responsible to the British 
democracy. That was not in accordance with what Britain was 
generally out to do. Secondly, an attempt could be made to run the 
Indian Government making it responsible to an Indian oligarchy, or 
at all events something other than an Indian democracy. He did not 
think that in the long run that would be the view of the majority in 
India, nor would it be likely to commend itself to British opinion. So 
in spite of all the difficulties, one was driven back to something like 
democracy, and somebedy like Lord Lothian had to show a reasonable 
middle course between adult suffrage, which appeared to be impossible, 
and those other alternatives which appeared to be precluded by general 
considerations. 

Another thing, which had not been said but must be present in the 
minds of all, was that the principal obligation must be to try to secure 
fair opportunity and treatment for the general mass of inarticulate 
citizens of India. With that in mind, when one faced up to the 
question of provincial autonomy and realised how all the things that 
really mattered to the man in the village would be in the hands of 
Indian Ministers, then it seemed clear that the best protection that 
could be given to the man in the dust was, so far as might be practic- 
able, to give him the vote. He would probably misuse it for a long 
time and would be misled by irresponsible and unscrupulous members 
of Parliament, but in the long run it was there that his salvation would 
lie. Some might deem it wrong for the British to withdraw control in 
many of the spheres which would be thus affected under provincial 
autonomy, but once anything of the sort was done, they must not make 
the mistake of supposing that the man in the village would be better 
off by having his fortunes handed over to an oligarchy than he would 
be ultimately by having the power of self-defence and self-expression in 
his own hands. 


Lorp LortuHIAN, in summing up, said that he would like to add 


a word in extension of what Lord Irwin had said. Nobody knew where 
Western civilisation was going. Nobody would like to prophesy what 
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the condition of Great Britain would be in twenty or thirty years’ time, 
but he, for one, did not believe that democracy in the West was a lost 
cause. One was entitled to hold the view that the present-day 
difficulties of democracy were not due to the electoral system of 
returning representatives to legislatures, but to the fact that the 
governmental system of the whole world was hopelessly out of date. 
It was no longer possible to run the affairs of a world which economically 
had become a unity by dividing the world into sixty-five water-tight 
compartments. What made democracy so difficult was the political 
divisions of mankind which found expression in armaments, reparations, 
war debts, tariffs and things of that kind. It was not democracy which 
was wrong, but division, and in practice the autocracies were not 
making a much better job of things than the democracies. Not 
until there was a better international order would the progress of 
democratic institutions be resumed in the way in which its early 
promise suggested. 

In that belief, he thought the decision contained in the Declaration 
of the Government of August 2oth, 1917, in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report,! in the Simon Report, and in the Round Table Conference 
Reports,? to proceed along the lines of responsible government, was 
sound. Democracy, apart from the international difficulties referred 
to, had on the whole proved to be, within its own field, the most 
successful form of government that mankind had yet contrived. It 
was successful because government functioned more or less in response 
to the needs of the people. What was even more important, demo- 
cracy tended to develop a new and better type of citizen. Obedience 
was a good virtue but responsibility was a greater virtue, and demo- 
cracy did tend to develop in the people the power to act and think 
for themselves and not merely do as they were told. That was 
precisely what India needed and what her noblest citizens, from the 
extreme Left to the extreme Right, wanted to develop—an emanci- 
pated type of Indian citizen capable of taking decisions on his own 
responsibility and of standing in a position of equality alongside the 
rest of the world. 

Fundamentally that aspiration was right, but the difficulty of 
carrying it out was enormous, all the more so because international 
factors were making the successful functioning of any form of govern- 
ment extremely difficult. India was going to be launched on a system 
of responsible government under conditions of unprecedented difficulty, 
but that was no reason for not going on steadily with the process which 
had been begun in 1917. The only alternative was to go backwards, 

1Great Britain: Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms. 1918. Cmd. 
gI0g. 300pp. Is. 3d. 


2 Great Britain: Indian Round Table Conference, November 12th, 1930- 
January 19th, 1931. Proceedings. Cmd. 3778. 513 pp. 75. 6d. 
Indian Round Table Conference (second session), September 7ih, 1931- 
December ist, 1931. Proceedings. Cmd. 3997. 426pp. 6s. 
Proceedings of the Federal Structure Committee and Minorities 
Commitiee. 1932. vVi+ 631 pp. 255. 
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and that would inevitably lead to chaos. It was impossible to restore 
the government of India of the Victorian age. One found people who 
still thought that it was possible, though it was more rare to find people 
who thought it was possible to fight modern wars with the implements 
of the Victorian age. Anyone who tried to fight a modern war without 
machine-guns, aeroplanes, and modern technical paraphernalia would 
be instantly defeated. Those who wished to try to maintain an 
autocracy in India, and that was consciously or unconsciously the 
aim of those who opposed democratic progress, must evolve three new 
instruments, as all modern autocracies had been driven to do. They 
must control the appointment of every professor in every university 
and dismiss any teacher who was not governmentally minded; they 
must control every newspaper and every agency for the dissemination 
of news, and only allow to be published what the government approved ; 
and they must see to it that, if there were any legislative institutions, 
only the government party should be elected. It was impossible to 
leave the instruments which created opinion in the hands of your 
political opponents and keep the instruments for repressing the con- 
sequences of that opinion in the hands of an autocracy. To try to 
do this could only lead to an explosion. Where autocracy was 
functioning to-day, as in Russia, in Italy, and in other countries, these 
three functions were wholly controlled by the government. 

Did anyone suggest that we should adopt this course in India 
to-day? Could anybody contend that in India, where the English 
system of education and English theories of government had spread 
throughout the country since the days of Lord Macaulay, it was possible 
to control every professor in every university, every newspaper and 
news agency, and to return only Englishmen or governmentally-minded 
Indians to the legislatures? A return to 1880 autocracy was only a 
practicable policy if we were prepared to do these things. If we were 
not prepared to do these things, then the only alternative was to 
continue along the lines which had been followed since 1917, in the 
hope that India would produce leaders capable of governing, when 
the responsibility for government was in her own hands, and when the 
people who cared about India were able to get into the legislatures 
and begin to reform their own country. 

Just as Great Britain had to look ahead with fearless eyes and 
hope that somehow or other she would find her way out of the present 
international morass, which was certainly no less menacing to Western 
civilisation than was democracy to India, so must India be allowed to 
look ahead and find her way out of her own political problems. In this 
process we could help one another. If we approached the problem in 
that spirit there would be hope of communal appeasement, ordered 
government, and continued cooperation. In giving to all classes, 
including the poorest, some hope of being able to influence the govern- 
ment in their own interests, the Franchise Committee had laid the best 
foundation for a sound Indian Constitution which was practicable in 
a very difficult and troubled world. 
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I VALUE the privilege which the Royal Institute so generously 
offers me this afternoon of speaking to you for a few moments on 
this topic, which is one that will bear some discussion and elucida- 
tion, not only on this side of the Atlantic, but also on the other. 

Let me say, in the first place, that it is not easy for a European 
to grasp the fundamental difference which exists between public 
opinion and its expression in Europe and public opinion and its 
expression in the United States. The difficulty of grasping this 
distinction has made it very hard to interpret to the European 
mind some of the salient characteristics of American thought on 
public questions and on international affairs. The reason is the 
broad distinction which exists in the United States between public 
service and official position. 

A very small portion of public service in the United States is 
rendered by those who hold public office; the major portion of our 
public service is rendered by individuals and by voluntary 
organisations of one sort or another which are distinctly public- 
spirited and public in their relationship, but which are in no wise 
governmental. In France one would expect to find public 
opinion represented by official spokesmen of the Government ; 
in the United States, on the other hand, you must always raise the 
question whether the attitude of the Government is effectively 
representative of public opinion. If you ask how it can be other- 
wise in a democracy, you lead me into some by-paths of discussion 
as to the working of our constitutional forms and limitations and 
as to the building up and operation of our political habits. 

Public opinion in the United States in respect of international 
affairs, to be direct and specific, is just now very far in advance of 
the recorded action of Government in that field. The reasons for 
this I shall try briefly to indicate. 

The people of the United States were born in an atmosphere 
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of international relationship. When Thomas Jefferson penned 
the Declaration of Independence he wrote into the preamble his 
reason for so doing : 

““When in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for 

one people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them 
with another, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation.” 
And so the United States was born by a step which was taken out 
of ‘‘ decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” The first thing 
which the new Government did, before it had become adequately 
organised, was to send to Europe not one but three or four of its 
most eminent citizens, in order to explain in Great Britain and 
France and other parts of Continental Europe what was being done 
and why. 

One reason why we have difficulty in building up a direct, 
responsible and quick relationship between governmental action 
and public opinion in the United States is that we are suffering 
somewhat from a rather academic tenacity in holding on to 
Montesquieu’s doctrine of the separation of powers in our Con- 
stitution. We do this intentionally and for reasons which even 
now seem adequate. Those who drew up the Constitution were 
afraid, desperately afraid, of a powerful Executive. When they 
established the three departments of government it is significant 
that the chapter describing the Legislative Department came 
first, that describing the Executive Department second, and that 
describing the Judicial Department third. They had suffered 
from the bureaucratic administration of officials not under the 
control of the Colonial Legislatures, and they reacted against an 
executive power in any form which could get away from legislative 
oversight and direction. 

The consequence was that for ten years they tried to manage 
the government without an executive head by committees of the 
Legislature. That plan broke down, as anyone familiar with 
political procedure and political psychology might have predicted. 
But the people of the American Colonies had to be persuaded that 
an Executive was necessary before they would accept one, and all 
through the years of war and the years immediately following, 
one of the great and constant subjects of discussion was, how are we 
to get our work done administratively and at the same time have it 
all under the control of the Legislature? They had not set up the 
system of a responsible Cabinet with a legislative majority which 
majority might be lost and the Parliament dissolved. They had set 
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up a legislative authority with a fixed term, and therefore they had 
‘to find some way of getting their business done under such con- 
ditions. 5 

They began by setting up heads of departments, and it is 
significant that the very first department was the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, set up in 1781, before the Constitution was adopted. 
Subsequently a Department of War, a Department of Commerce, 
and one or two others were set up. When the Constitution was 
adopted in 1789 and the Presidency came into existence as the 
seat of the executive power, then we find the precise legal and 
formal beginnings of the plan of government and of representation 
of public opinion which is in operation to-day. 

So far as the Congress is concerned, you will find enumerated 
among its powers the power of declaring war, the power to 
maintain armies and navies and the like, but you will find enumer- 
ated among the powers of the Executive the power to make 
treaties ‘‘ by and with the advice and consent of the Senate,” 
provided that two-thirds of those present concur. That was a 
concession to the view that the Executive must be in touch with 
some part of the legislative authority. The Senate was chosen 
because of the longer term of office of its members and because it 
was representative of the States. The reason for the two-thirds 
vote was, as the discussions of the moment make perfectly plain, 
in order that foreign relations controlled by treaty should not be 
party matters to be settled by a small majority, or sectional matters 
to be settled by the preponderance of one or two votes of the East, 
South or West. It was felt that treaties should be supported by a 
substantial representation of the general public opinion of the 
country, so that, a treaty having been made, there would be no 
difficulty in having it observed and in its receiving not only legal 
but moral weight throughout the land. 

That procedure was put to the test almost immediately because 
the first great treaty made after the adoption of the Constitution 
was the Jay Treaty with Great Britain, of amazing importance to 
the United States. It required all the prestige of Washington 
and of Hamilton to secure its ratification by the Senate. 

Washington at first took the terms of the Constitution literally 
—that he should make treaties “‘ by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate ’—and went to the Senate to discuss treaties 
with them before they had been made. But their conduct on one 
occasion so angered him that it is recorded that he used language 
which would not ordinarily be printed as coming from the Presi- 
dent, slammed the door, and never went back. From that day 
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to this the advice and consent of the Senate as a body have never 
been asked except after the treaty has been negotiated, when it 
is sent to them for ratification. There may be, and often are, 
conferences between the President or the Secretary of State and 
this, that, or the other Senator who is influential in these matters, 
but the advice and consent set out in the Constitution are now 
asked for by sending the treaty to the Senate and letting it take 
its course. 

For a long time that process went on without very much 
difficulty, and in the vast majority of cases treaties were quickly 
ratified and without serious objection. The present situation 
began to develop about the time of the Spanish-American War, 
that is about thirty-five years ago. The settlement of that war 
introduced new difficulties and strange problems. It involved 
taking over the Philippines and Porto Rico and caused great 
difference of opinion in the United States. The treaty negotiated 
at Paris in 1898 was hotly debated in the Senate, in the public 
Press and on the platform, and some of the policies built upon it 
were afterwards contested in the courts. The decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court on the subject of the Philippines 
and Porto Rico, which I cannot trouble you with, have great 
interest for the student of public law and public opinion. The 
situation then created developed, and was increased in difficulty 
by political considerations if, for instance, the President belonged 
to one party and the controlling influence in the Senate to another. 

When the Great War broke out, there was immediate reaction 
in the United States, both favourable and unfavourable, to 
participation. The appeal of the President was that the United 
States, in its public opinion and in its acts, should preserve 
neutrality. The Government endeavoured to do so for a long 
time, but public opinion did not. Public opinion was at no time 
neutral. In all parts of the country it was very strongly on the 
side of the Allies, but it was not for a long time in favour of 
participation, in a military sense, in hostilities. That situation 
developed in ways of which I need not speak because you are all 
familiar with them. The United States entered the War, par- 
ticipated in its concluding year and a half, and then the President 
went to Paris to assist in negotiating the Treaty of Versailles. 
It may not be out of place for me to record the fact that I was so 
much concerned that European opinion should not misinterpret 
the situation which developed at Christmas time in 1918, that I 
wrote for a Paris daily paper, and for a London daily paper as well, 
a letter calling attention to the fact that what might be done by 
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the President of the United States must not be accepted as the act 
of public opinion or of the Government, because it would have to 
run the gauntlet of senatorial advice and consent, and that this 
advice and consent would be subject to the waves of public 
opinion which were then tossing very high and moving very rapidly. 

Of course, when the chief executive of a nation appears to 
negotiate a treaty, one would think that those negotiating with 
him would be justified in assuming that the negotiations when 
completed would stand. It ought to beso, no doubt. But under 
our constitutional procedure it is not and need not be so. That 
is the primary fact to be borne in mind, and it is a very grave 
limitation on the effective participation of the Government of the 
United States in international councils. If a Foreign Minister 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, or Italy goes to Geneva, to 
Lausanne, to London, and signs an agreement with his colleagues 
settling some international difference, then so far as those nations 
are concerned the difference is settled. But if the American 
representative signs, then so far as that difference is concerned 
the discussion has just begun. It is very important to bear that 
fact in mind. This is the reason why, having been originally a 
strong believer in the policy of having the United States join the 
League of Nations, I have come to see that if we had joined it we 
should have ruined it before this ; not intentionally, but because if 
we sat at one of these conferences and came to a conclusion, and 
then took the conclusion home to be debated for a year in the 
Senate of the United States (which, if the conclusion were reached 
in April, would not meet until December), we should have done 
nothing to aid the League of Nations, but we should have vastly 
disturbed the whole world and every nation in it. 

That is a limitation which must not be overlooked. It is 
fundamental, and it is the reason why so many have come to the 
conclusion that the wise policy for the Government of the United 
States is not to join the League of Nations, but to cooperate with 
it wholeheartedly and fully in every possible way. In that way 
we can do whatever good lies in our power and yet avoid bringing 
in this element of danger and difficulty and long debate. 

The negotiation of a treaty between two high contracting 
Powers involves the dignity, honour, and authority of govern- 
ments. It isa very notable act. A treaty therefore ought to be 
ratified or not ratified promptly. But under our system we some- 
times have on the files of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs treaties that have been there for years and have never been 
reported upon, either favourably or unfavourably. Some months 
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ago an inquiry was made, and it was found that there were 
some twenty-three such treaties sleeping in the files of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. Nobody in particular was opposed to 
them, but Senators were indifferent. When it was rumoured 
that the matter was going to be brought to the attention of the 
public, the Committee on Foreign Relations began reporting the 
treaties, and I understand that all but a few of them have been 
quietly ratified during the past few months. One of them, in 
particular, was a most important treaty with South American 
countries. Of course the Foreign Office of another nation is not 
in a very happy frame of mind when it finds that its diplomatic 
representatives cannot get any answer, either yes or no. The 
President and the Secretary of State who have negotiated the 
treaty are quite powerless and can do nothing; and it is not 
etiquette for the diplomat himself to go to the Senate, which is 
part of the legislative branch. 

An interesting thing about that Senate Committee on Foreign 

Affairs is this. It consists of twenty-two men, who meet every 
Wednesday for a short time. They often reach their decisions 
somewhat informally and decide to report or not to report— 
generally not to report—and the senatorial etiquette is such that 
if any one of the ninety-six Senators says that he wants to look 
into the matter, or that somebody in his constituency wants to 
look into it or is opposed to it, nothing whatever is done. 
Then there is another item of senatorial procedure which is 
not understood abroad. Our Congress meets statedly twice in 
its term, first in December, when the session ordinarily runs to 
June or July. That is the year when the Congressional elections 
are to take place in November, and you are told not to take up 
any debatable questions because they might have an unfavourable 
effect on the election. The next December the short session begins, 
and it expires on March 4; and then you are told that you must not 
bring up debatable questions because they would interfere with 
appropriation bills which will require all the time. The conse- 
quence is that we have had sleeping for seven years the ratification 
of the World Court Protocol, with ninety per cent. of the people 
of the United States in favour of it. Both political parties have 
declared in their national conventions in Chicago that it ought to 
be ratified, but it has not been ratified and will not be for some time 
to come. 

It is very important to realise that there is this great difficulty 
in dealing with our people, and it is very important that Americans 
themselves should realise it. There is this great gap between 
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public opinion in relation to international affairs and our ability 
under our political organisation and machinery to make it effective. 
On the other hand, sometimes quite unexpectedly the United 
States will move with amazing rapidity. An idea will take 
possession of the people through its exploitation in the Press or 
through its pronouncement by some trusted and powerful voice, 
and it will sweep all over the country. When the Pact of Paris 
renouncing war as an instrument of national policy was brought 
to the attention of the American people, it swept the whole 
country like a prairie fire, and the Senate, consisting of ninety-six 
members, voted for its ratification by a vote of ninety-five to one ; 
and that one was never able to give any reason to anybody for 
his vote. That represented the operation of a great sweep of 
public opinion, voiced by the platform and the Press, and it 
illustrates what we must never forget, the capacity of our American 
public opinion to break through the boundaries and limitations of 
this rather complicated system which we have built up, and to 
override this separation of powers about which there is so much 
official and political pride. 

There is another matter connected with our foreign relations 
which is of great importance and is not generally understood. It 
is susceptible of making a great deal of trouble in the world. The 
Constitution of the United States prescribes that a treaty made in 
accordance with the provisions of the Constitution shall be the 
supreme law of the land. This sounds admirable; but the 
United States Supreme Court decided years and years ago that 
such a treaty, being the supreme law of the land, may be 
amended, so far as its domestic incidence is concerned, by 
the legislative power itself, without any consultation whatever 
with the other party to the treaty. That is the public law of the 
United States, and the only protection that the other party to the 
treaty has is the good faith of the Congress, which I am bound to 
say is usually available. In one striking case it was not. The 
United States and China had a treaty governing emigration from 
one country to the other. In spite of the protests of the Chinese 
and without any consultation with them, the Chinese Exclusion 
Act was passed forty odd years ago, in flat and conscious violation 
of the treaty. It was upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court on the ground that it was a legitimate exercise of the 
legislative power. Of course, the President and the Secretary of 
State bend all their resources to seeing that that sort of thing does 
not happen often and that nothing creeps into an act which 
involves any violation of a treaty, but the law being what it is 
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and the possibility being there, it is something to be reckoned 
with. 

I remember very well twenty-seven or twenty-eight years ago, 
in conversation with him who was at that time German Emperor, 
having hit upon this topic of conversation, I found he manifested 
great interest. He asked me to repeat my statement, and then 
sent for his private secretary and asked him to take down my words. 
Then he added, ‘‘ Tell them in Wilhelmstrasse never to make 
another treaty with the United States.”’ 

The Senate can hardly avoid drifting into situations which are 
difficult and give rise to contention, such as did our participation 
in the preparation of the Treaty of Versailles and our subsequent 
failure to ratify it, or our failure to ratify the Protocol of the World 
Court for seven years although it had been drawn up by our most 
distinguished statesman, Mr. Elihu Root. These are difficult 
matters which must be examined face to face and practically ; 
they cannot be dealt with by platitudes or be swept away or 
ignored. They are the outgrowth of the two facts which I have 
mentioned, the separation of powers, executive and legislative, 
and the provision for the ratification of an executive act in relation 
to foreign affairs by two-thirds of the Senate, as well as of the 
working of our political system, and particularly of our ‘‘ senatorial 
courtesy ’’ and mode of doing business. 

We find it exceedingly difficult to hold the Senate to any 
public accountability for its acts. When something happens in 
Great Britain and Parliament is dissolved, the one issue before 
your voting public is, “‘ Do we favour this or this?” It is clear- 
cut and definite. Weare in that position in regard to our House 
of Representatives, the terms of all of whose members expire 
simultaneously every second year. But the Senate is divided 
into three classes, each serving for six years; one-third end their 
term now, one-third in 1934, and one-third in 1936. Each Senator 
responds to a widely separated constituency in which all sorts of 
personal and political influences may be at work, so that it is 
practically impossible to secure the election of a group of Senators 
on such an issue, for instance, as the ratification of the Protocol of 
the World Court. You can check the House of Representatives on 
increasing or decreasing tariffs or on altering the monetary system, 
or this, that or the other kind of unemployment measure. But 
we find it almost impossible to bring public opinion to bear upon 
the Senate as a whole through electoral pressure, or even upon 
the third of its members whose terms expire at the same time. 

We must also bear in mind the fact that in the past the interest 
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_ of our people in foreign affairs and their relation to them have been 
very much influenced by various groups of the population coming 
from different parts of Europe. The original population, sub- 
stantially British and uniform in political background and in- 
tellectual outlook, was not seriously modified until the emigration 
from Europe began to be considerable a little less than a hundred 
yearsago. Then there came the very great Irish emigration follow- 
ing the potato famine of 1846, the great German emigration 
following the Revolution of 1848 and its failure, and then the great 
emigration from Italy and Eastern Europe, which came in response 
to industrial and economic demands, beginning about forty years 
ago and continuing until severely restrictive legislation was 
adopted some ten years ago. 

The groups which actively affected our public opinion in 
relation to international affairs were the German and the Irish, 
and of those the Irish group was the best organised and the most 
active. It is very unfortunate that for a great many years the 
question of the government of Ireland entered into municipal, 
county, and State elections all over the United States. We had 
the very unbecoming spectacle of Boards of Aldermen and County 
Supervisors and State Legislatures passing resolutions as to what 
Great Britain ought to do about Ireland. Any one of these bodies 
would have had an attack of violent mental disorder if the British 
Parliament had passed a resolution suggesting what ought to be 
done in the United States, let us say, about slavery. When the 
Treaty of 1921 with Ireland was made that embarrassment entirely 
disappeared, and to-day the recalcitrant element is so small that 
it does not affect public opinion and is entirely negligible. The 
great body of Irish-American opinion, much of it very intelligent 
and influential, has taken various means of expressing itself 
through the past ten years as entirely satisfied with the treaty 
and with the arrangements which the British Government has 
made for the maintenance of the government and administration 
of the Irish people. 

The other influential element was the German, which mani- 
fested itself chiefly in local and personal loyalties, but became 
very active at the time of the Great War, and for two and a half 
years gave very marked evidence that it might create a serious 
wave in national public opinion. As one event followed another, 
however, that element of the population became more and more 
isolated, and finally acquiesced, and has given no more trouble, 
the Germans themselves being excellent citizens. 

There was a sign four or five years ago that we might have 
some disturbance with the Italians such as we had had with the 
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Irish, because they began organising themselves into Fascists and 
anti-Fascists in those cities where they are very numerous. In 
the City of New York there are more Italians than in any Italian 
city except Naples, Rome, and Milan—the number being 850,000. 
They began to indulge in genial assassinations and in the various 
forms of expressing a difference of opinion which go with these 
strong political convictions. But the matter was represented to 
Signor Mussolini as one which involved the good faith, good order 
and prestige of the Fascist régime itself, and that very powerful 
personality stretched out his hand and used his influence to bring 
this to an end. If now Fascists and anti-Fascists perform these 
little acts of physical unkindness they do it more or less quietly 
and out of the public view. So that as a matter of fact the efforts 
of these elements of the population, streaming in for the last 
forty odd years and building up local organisations, to express 
themselves in local politics and affect public opinion have pretty 
well come to anend. The Germans and Irish are now in the third 
generation, parents and children all having been born in America, 
and the environment and background are different from what 
they were in the case of those who crossed the Atlantic as pioneers 
and emigrants forty, fifty, or sixty years ago. The Italians are 
newer, but now that emigration has been checked, there is every 
sign in Chicago, New York and other cities where the Italian 
element is very numerous, that they are showing a desire and a 
purpose to merge themselves helpfully in the older population. 
These are some of the things and happenings which have to 
be taken into account when you discuss American public opinion 
and foreign affairs. It is not only a question of what the President 
of the moment says in his message or of what the Secretary of 
State says in some public pronouncement or in some instruction 
to a diplomatic representative or to a member of a conference at 
Geneva, Lausanne, or Basle. It is what may be the interplay of all 
these various forces outside the Government, which are finding 
ways and means of bringing themselves to bear upon public 
opinion. We have great organised undertakings like the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, League of Nations Associa- 
tions, hundreds of all kinds of organisations, some of men, some 
of women, some of both sexes, all trying to rouse public opinion 
for the betterment of international relations and the improvement 
of the world situation. They are not heard of abroad as much 
as they should be. They are very powerful, and when you see, 
as you sometimes do, a rather quick shift in the expression of 
opinion from some official or body at Washington, it is not 
because there has been a bright light from heaven, but because 
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there has been distinct pressure of public opinion made manifest 
in some one of the various ways, formal or informal, in which 
public opinion can act. 

It is a mistake to suppose that our people as a whole are not 
interested in what is called “abroad.” There is more foreign 
news every day in the New York Times than in any other three 
papers that I see anywhere in the world. Time and time again, if 
one will travel across the continent and pick up papers at St. 
Louis or Kansas City or San Francisco, one will find a wealth of 
dispatches from London, Paris, Berlin, Geneva, outlining and 
describing international happenings and international events. 
I want to speak particularly of the New York Times, because we 
owe it a debt of gratitude. When the War broke out it spared no 
expense to see to it that we got every important speech and every 
important document verbatim, no matter what it cost to cable, 
radio, or telephone it. Ifthe British Prime Minister made a great 
speech, we had it the next morning word for word. If a pro- 
nouncement from France or a proclamation from Germany or any 
great document was published, we had it word for word. We 
were not asked to accept what somebody said about it, or to take 
what somebody thought important in it; we were given a chance 
to read it ourselves and to see whether we thought it important or 
unimportant. We had the facts, and through that we have been 
educated throughout our land in foreign affairs in a most extra- 
ordinary fashion for the past eighteen years. To-day you will 
find that paper after paper has, within the limit of its means 
and with reference to its constituency, been following that 
attitude. In particular, the New York Herald—Tribune ranks 
side by side with the New York Times in this respect. Perhaps 
no one of you has ever heard of the city of Tucson in 
Arizona, a town in the far south-west on the edge of the Mexican 
border. They have a daily paper there which publishes much 
foreign news, and prints editorials once or twice a week which 
might be written for some of the metropolitan papers in any land 
by reason of their intelligence and their power to interpret with 
understanding. 

In conclusion, I beg you to look behind the acts of Govern- 
ment, try to understand their limitations, try to understand the 
difficulties of those in office because of their constitutional limita- 
tions, because of the political habits and traditions that have 
grown up; look behind at the great body of instructed and 
increasingly intelligent public opinion, which is bound in its time 
and in its own way to get something better done. It does not 
always understand clearly, but it is open-minded and responsive, 
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and it can be reached by that voice or that pen in whose capacity 
and disinterestedness it has confidence. That is the hope of our 
being able to carry forward the public opinion of the United 
States, despite governmental limitations, despite all difficulties 
and embarrassments, in cooperation with those constructive 
policies upon which the peace and happiness and good fortune of 
the world depend. 
Summary of Discussion 

Question: Was there any organisation or movement in the 
United States for the amendment of the Constitution which would 
enable the United States to cooperate effectively with other national 
governments in the settlement of world problems ? 

Dr. Bu7_er replied that there was not, and that probably nobody 
but himself had mentioned the matter in public. 

Dr. GRAHAM WALLAS said that what Dr. Butler had said was of 
deep interest to everyone because the affairs of the United States were 
world affairs and anything which could improve the direction and 
prestige of American policy was a matter which concerned the whole 
world, and not merely the United States. It had been brought home 
that the difficulty of American cooperation with the rest of the world 
lay in the fact that there were three independent forces and no 
probability that on any occasion they would be able to act together; 
those forces were the Executive, Congress, which by tradition was often 
opposed to the Executive, and the immense force of public opinion. 
In taking counsel as to what that great section of the world’s population 
could do, it wouldseem impossible tosuggest any changesin the American 
Constitution. The passionate love of the Americans for their Constitu- 
tion made that a matter which must be left to the Americans themselves 
and any change in that respect would have to come from that organisa- 
tion of the future which as yet consisted of a single person, Dr. Butler. 

In the matter of administrative arrangements, British experience 
might help the United States, just as American experience might help 
Great Britain. The world was going through a period of profound 
disappointment and searching of heart, and such a period would be 
fruitful or fruitless according to the way in which that feeling could 
find expression in some definite proposal. Great Britain had been 
through a period of the same disappointment with her Constitution and 
the working of her arrangements at the time of the Crimean War; 
her civil and military administration broke down and the whole country 
agreed that something ought to be done. This feeling would have 
passed away in a mere growl if it had not been that Sir Henry Layard, 
the gentleman who dug up Nineveh, founded the Administrative 
Reform Association and organised public opinion for adding to the 
strength, efficiency, and prestige of the Civil Service itself, by attending 
not to laws, but to better personnel. With the slogan “The right 
man in the right place,” they substituted the system on which the 
Civil Service was still based for the old system of patronage, which had 
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been undermining the administrative habits of the British people. 
Might not a reincarnation of Sir Henry Layard appear in Dr. Butler, 
who was head of the largest and most important University in the 
United States ? 

There were a million university students in the United States, about 
half of whom were taking the various subjects of government—politics, 
history, law and so on—as their major subjects. Might not the idea 
of the right man in the right place combine itself in the American 
imagination with the idea of employing that great fund of trained 
ability? In the old days it would have been said that was undemo- 
cratic and therefore impossible, but the American university system 
was open to every race, religion, and class of the community. Would 
it not be possible for Dr. Butler to point out to the American people that 
in so far as Government had been unable to deal with Congress and carry 
its policy into effect, it was partly due to the fact that the personnel 
and the mode of choosing the most able men to carry on the work of 
government had not been revised? John Stuart Mill in 1850 said to the 
Treasury Committee on the Civil Service that mediocrity should not be 
allowed to concern itself with the affairs of State. The United States 
should realise that the best man for the best work was needed in govern- 
ment as well as in big business. 

QUEsTION : What would have happened if in Paris at the end of 
the War the delegation from the United States had been fully repre- 
sentative of the Senate? Would the right man in the right place have 
been the Republican leader of the Senate side by side with President 
Wilson? Could the difficulty with regard to American participation 
in the League of Nations be met by sending a delegation fully repre- 
sentative of the Senate? 

Dr. Butter said that President McKinley had done that after the 
Spanish-American War, sending two Senators, one from each party, 
and had been bitterly criticised both by the Press and in the Senate, 
the latter complaining that they would be embarrassed by having to 
pass judgment on the work of their own colleagues as well as of the Presi- 
dent. There might have been a different result in 1919 if a similar 
policy had been followed at Paris. As it was, the Treaty of Versailles 
came so near to ratification that it could not have come any nearer 
without being ratified. 

There had been three types of successful dealing with Congress. 
President McKinley had succeeded by reason of his personality and 
his knowledge of Congressional habit; President Theodore Roosevelt 
went over the head of Congress and appealed to public opinion, then 
waited until Congress came round to his view; and President Wilson, 
in his first four years, hypnotised them by his eloquence. This did not 
work so well once they were accustomed to it. The three men had each 
used a different method, and the method in each case was a reflection 
of the man’s personality. 

QuEsTION: Would not Dr. Butler be willing to return to his 
original view that the United States should join the League of Nations, 
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since the opinion that her participation in the League would by this 
time have broken it up was not the only hypothesis? The result might 
have been the forcing of a change in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Dr. BUTLER said that in his judgment the end for which all were 
striving would be more speedily and completely reached if no attempt 
were made to force a line of action which contained so much explosive 
material as full membership in the League by the Government of the 
United States. The same end could be reached by an increasingly close 
and intimate cooperation, leading one day, though those present might 
not live to see it, to a solution on different terms. If the interminable 
disputes about minute particulars were to be brought to an end, the 
major issue could be put to the front, and the major issue was to get 
American public opinion to support and cooperate with the League. 

QUESTION : How far was the provision of facilities under the United 
States Constitution for not taking action rather than for taking action 
due to the philosophy of checks and balances which ran back to the time 
of Jefferson? How far was the claim of the United States Legislature 
to revise treaties merely the extension of the strict doctrine of 
sovereignty, which many European lawyers adhered to? 

Dr. But er replied that Mr. James M. Beck had just written a book 
showing how the United States had overcome the difficulty of checks 
and balances and had built up the biggest bureaucracy that the world 
had ever seen. Theintention of the two-thirds ratification vote was to 
remove treaties from the sphere of party and sectional interests, though 
in fact it operated to put into the hands of a small minority the power 
to check very desirable action. The personality and power of the 
President and the party system had been able to overcome the difficulty, 
but the latter was now so weakened that it could no longer be depended 
upon. 

The doctrine of sovereignty was the basis of the ruling of the United 
States Supreme Court, but it laid on the Government and on Congress 
the heavy moral obligation to be sure that, having entered into a 
definite undertaking with another nation, they would not, for some 
domestic or immediate advantage, modify it without asking the other 
nation’s consent. 

Mr. S. K. RATCLIFFE said there seemed no reason why the one-man 
party which Dr. Butler represented should remain a party of one. 
When it became necessary for him to step down from his present 
splendid position and fill one of greater freedom and less responsibility, 
might it not be possible for Dr. Butler to put himself at the head of a 
movement for the education of the American public towards a reform 
of the Constitution whose practical impossibility in international 
affairs he had so ably demonstrated? After all, the United States 
possessed the oldest form of government in the civilised world, a 
Constitution that was created before the industrial revolution. 

He suggested, however, that the constitutional difficulties of which 
Dr. Butler had spoken did not seriously hamper a President who wished 
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in his international policy to display initiative. They had, for instance, 
such notable instances as President Wilson’s action with regard to the 
Panama Tolls in 1914, the action of Mr. C. E. Hughes as Secretary of 
State in opening the Naval Disarmament Conference at Washington in 
1g21, and Mr. Hoover’s proposals for Disarmament at the present 
Geneva Conference. Such action had great force when backed, as in 
these cases, by a strong volume of public opinion. 

QUESTION: Were the opinions of Mr. Hoover in regard to dis- 
armament those of the United States? 

Dr. BuTLeR replied that the personal recommendations of the 
President, given as instructions to the official delegates sitting in the 
Geneva Conference and made public some time after, had received a 
hearty response from American public opinion. A treaty, should there 
be a treaty, if it incorporated those recommendations in whole 
or in part, would run the usual course, but in the existing state of 
opinion in the United States it would not have to wait very long for 
ratification. 

QUESTION : Was the Senate representative of public opinion ? 

Dr. Butter replied that the Senate would say that it was, but he 
did not agree. The Senators were elected for a term by constituencies 
often devoted to them personally, and were thus very independent. 
They were not held to any opinion by party authority, and could only 
be said to represent the prevailing sentiment of the people who had 
actually elected them. 

Mrs. Lytretton thanked Dr. Butler for having put before the 
meeting so clear a picture of the difficulties with which the United 
States were faced. It enabled them to understand the springs of 
American action and the obstacles in the way of cooperation with 
Europe. 

THE CHAIRMAN said that he could only echo Mrs. Lyttelton’s 
words as to the value of the explanation which Dr. Butler had given 
of conditions in the United States, which were of vital importance in 
the relations of that country in international affairs. It was not the 
business of Great Britain to deal with the alteration of the American 
Constitution; it was her business to understand how best she could 
cooperate with the United States. There were difficulties and the 
apparatus worked rather slowly; it might be some time before public 
opinion in the United States could be translated into executive action. 
Therefore the virtue of patience must be cultivated. Great Britain 
should do her best to get her case stated in the United States in such 
ways as would interest the American people. The British did not always 
take the trouble to put their case before the world, thinking that the 
world ought to take the trouble to understand it, but why should they 
expect that when they did not do it for other people? They should 
take pains that what they said was reported and considered in the 
United States and that the British case did not go by default. 
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THE COTTON INDUSTRY OF JAPAN, CHINA 
AND INDIA AND ITS EFFECT 
ON LANCASHIRE 


Address given at Chatham House on July 7th, 1932 
By Arno S. PEARSE 


Adviser to the International Cotton Federation, Manchester, and 
to the ‘‘ Missr’”’ Cotton Export Company, Alexandria 


THE development of the cotton mill industry of Asia since the 
War is one of the major causes to which we must attribute the 
depression from which Lancashire’s cotton industry has been 
suffering for a decade. 

During the period from 1914 up to to-day the actual growth of 
cotton spinning and weaving machinery in Asia is perhaps not 
excessive if we regard the increase in the machinery by itself 
that has taken place, but machinery alone is not a true index of 
the output capacity; the hours of work, its speed as compared 
to older spindles in England, the kind of machinery, whether 
mule or ring, are all telling factors. According to the latest com- 
pilation Asia’s cotton spindles amount to 21 millions, but taking 
all these other factors into consideration they are equivalent to 
45 or even 50 million Lancashire spindles. It is only logical that 
all this new machinery, most of which dates from the end of the 
War, was bound to displace the output of some of the former 
suppliers of cotton goods of Eastern markets, as the new centres 
of production enjoy the advantages of geographical propinquity 
of raw cotton supplies and of the most extensive selling markets 
for woven goods; moreover, the modern plant in Asia is worked 
with a lower wage cost, and at the time when this expansion 
began in earnest, England was prevented through the War from 
competing in her old markets. Last, but not least, the War had 
given India fiscal freedom which was used at once for the purpose 
of raising a tariff wall against Lancashire goods. 

I do not propose to quote any statistical tables, but intend to 
describe in the first instance the salient points of the cotton mills, 
buying and selling organisations in Japan, China and India, and 
to stress the principal points of difference between the conditions 


obtaining in these countries as compared with Lancashire. In 
EE2 
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the short time at my disposal I cannot touch on every question 
which may interest you, but perhaps the discussion which is to 
follow may be productive in bringing out special items on which 
you desire information. 


JAPAN 


Historical Development. It was only in 1868 that Japan was 
opened up to Western influence. The industrial system of 
Europe which was the outcome of very gradual development 
extending over two centuries was grafted on to Japan suddenly 
after two thousand years of isolation. The cotton spinning and 
weaving industry was one of the first to be adopted. The late 
application of this advancement in factory system has had many 
advantages, as Japan has profited by all the successes and failures 
which Europe had to undergo before reaching that stage of finality 
which Japan took up asastart ; but she had nevertheless to pay for 
her apprenticeship. Japan made very rapid strides wherever the 
essentials were technical knowledge, for personal energy and 
perseverance in mastering detail are outstanding qualities of the 
Japanese race; but besides these, commercial and financial 
experience is necessary in the building up of so vast an industry, 
and this is not as readily obtainable as book knowledge. It is 
due to this lack that early stages of the industry suffered frequent 
set-backs. Cotton factories began to be established in 1881, but 
it took seventeen years before the number of spindles reached 
one million. Her really important development started in 1910 
and has continued steadily ever since. To-day she has 7? million 
spinning spindles (as many as Russia), and from a cotton con- 
suming point of view she is to-day the second largest country, 
having beaten every country in Europe. This is not a true 
comparison of the greatness of the industry, as it does not take 
into consideration the fineness of the goods produced, but it 
establishes the fact that next to the United States, Japan is the 
biggest buyer of raw cotton, and that the deciding factor in the 
profits of the industry will be, whether cotton is bought cheaply 
or not. Great Britain produces twice as much cloth as Japan 
on account of the finer construction of the cloth. 

It may be said that up to the commencement of the present 
century the output of Japan’s cotton industry mainly served to 
satisfy the home requirements, but from that period onwards she 
developed her cotton goods export trade. In 1902 the total 
exports to China, India, Dutch East Indies, and Egypt represented 
only £2 million—but in 1929 it had risen to £41 million. In 1912 
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China imnorted from Japan 20 per cent., in 1929 66 per cent. 
Very simiiar figures apply to India. A short time before the War 
the output of the Japanese mills was annually 10,000,000 yards 
and to-day it is 350,000,000 yards. 


Effect of Wars on Industry. The marked periods of progress 
are due to the wars in which Japan was successful; first the Sino- 
Japanese war, ending in 1895, then the Russo-Japanese war, and 
finally the European Great War. It is therefore no wonder that 
in Japan there are still many who regard war as the great opportu- 
nity for industrial and economic advancement. Japan seized the 
golden opportunities which the Great War offered her. Lancashire 
mills were fully engaged on the home market and on supplies for 
the Allied Armies. Owing to +’ie distance separating Lancashire ° 
from the Far East and the shortage of freight, the Eastern markets 
had to be almost abandoned by Lancashire at the outset and 
those goods which were exported were excessively dear owing to 
higher costs of freight, insurance, increased wages, etc. The 
invasion of the Eastern markets, which Lancashire had considered 
her own, took place at a time when the costs of production in 
Lancashire were enormously enhanced through trade union 
restrictions, social legislation, high taxation, return to the gold 
standard without reduction in wages. Japan very naturally 
stepped in as the only competent supplier and reaped huge 
profits. But the expansion of her machinery during the War 
could only be effected by imports from the United States, which 
had never before supplied machinery to the textile mills of Japan. 
This want of first-class machinery led the Japanese to start 
making looms during the War, and gradually they began to make 
more complicated spinning machinery. As soon as the War was 
over Japan ordered huge quantities of machinery in Lancashire, 
as neither the American nor the home-made looms and spindles 
had given the same satisfactory results as the British. Yet this 
necessity of procuring machinery during the War was the begin- 
ning of the foundation of the textile machinery industry, which is 
likely to develop in such a way that in a few years’ time only 
the highly intricate parts will be imported into Japan whilst the 
bulk of the machinery will be made in the country. The out- 
standing event in the Japanese production of textile machinery 
was the invention of an automatic loom, which showed an increase 
in output of 25 per cent. over the fastest American automatic 
loom, and the largest British textile machinists saw fit to acquire 
the patent rights of this machine. Quite recently another 
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automatic loom has been placed on the market by a different 
Japanese firm. 

There is no doubt that had there been no Great War the 
Japanese cotton industry would also have progressed, but only 
by slow degrees. Where Japan scored over England, for we had 
in Lancashire an equally successful boom, was that Japan used 
the phenomenal profits for building up reserves in the first instance, 
and secondly for rejuvenating the old mills and adding new plant 
in Japan andin China. Only half of the earnings were distributed 
in Japan in dividends and at times less, whilst Lancashire squan- 
dered the major portion of her gains in dividends for the purpose 
of establishing fictitious values of her mills in order to enable their 
reflotation at fancy prices. The Japanese, who are always 
described as imitators—to my mind wrongly—certainly did not 
imitate Lancashire in this direction. It is these reserves dating 
back from the War which formed the foundation for the further 
expansion of Japan’s cotton industry, whilst it may be said that 
one of the main reasons for Lancashire’s defeat by Japan was the 
unsound distribution of profits and general weakness of financial 
policy pursued. The favourable purchase of raw cotton in 
extraordinary quantities was forced upon Japan through the 
shortage of steamers during the War; the value of these purchases 
became easily three times its original value. That was a lucky 
transaction which did a great deal to create that progress which 
has enabled the Japanese to fight all competitors and yet make 
handsome profits. In spite of the world crisis and the special 
boycott of Japanese goods in China, the industry has been able 
to pay, during the second half of 1931, 9:4 per cent. dividend, 1.e. 
I per cent. more than in the preceding half-year. It is true 23 
firms did not pay any dividend at all, out of 60 firms belonging 
to the Japan Cotton-Spinners’ Association. This fact leads one 
to believe that the older firms, with the help of their big reserves, 
have largely accounted for this high rate of profit. 


Buildings, etc. The mill buildings of the earlier period were 
constructed on the Lancashire plan, but of late two-storey build- 
ings and even one-storey sheds have become prevalent, owing to 
the earthquake risk and the fact that whilst in the beginning the 
mills concentrated in Osaka, now the idea is to go outside the 
towns, as land is cheaper. Electric power can be transmitted 
cheaply anywhere, and the setting up of factories in places some 
distance apart from each other makes the organising of mill labour 
into trade unions more difficult. The climatic and water condi- 
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tions which formerly were one of the causes of centralising industry 
can to-day, to a great extent, be artificially provided for. 

The machinery of the mills is modern, old plant is very fre- 
quently replaced and the Japanese are keen to give all new 
inventions a trial. It is a recognised fact that Japan runs its 
machinery at a higher speed than is recommended by the textile 
machinists. By far the larger part of the machinery comes from 
Lancashire, but many of the finishing machines are of German 
make, and during the last five years a spinning machine from a 
Swiss maker has been freely bought because the Japanese (and 
other nations) maintain that owing to the precise workmanship 
and excellent material used in the construction, they can run 
these machines still faster and thus their higher price is more than 
counterbalanced. 


Factories and their Equipment. Factories cost about four 
times as much to build as in Lancashire owing largely to the cost 
of packing, freight and insurance of the machinery, and because 
besides the mill building proper there are more warehouses to be 
erected than here; practically the whole of the staff has to be 
housed; villages with schools, hospitals, theatres, playgrounds, 
dining-rooms, etc. have to be provided. There is only one country 
where similar outlays are undertaken, and that is in the Southern 
States of the United States. On account of the high cost of 
establishing a mill the Japanese work their machines very fast 
and concentrate on getting the largest output possible from each. 
They ‘‘ sweat ’’ the machinery, but they treat the operatives with 
consideration, as I hope to show shortly when dealing with labour. 

The working of two shifts means a saving of almost half 
the capital spent in other countries on machinery and buildings. 
Further, the two-shift system of 8} hours enables the Japanese to 
replace the machinery much quicker than in Lancashire. A 
machine ten years old in Japan will have worked 62,000 hours, 
whereas in Lancashire it will have worked only 24,000. As in 
ten years many new inventions are made, a machine often becomes 
almost obsolete, yet in countries where workpeople oppose double 
shifts, these obsolete machines have to be run for many years 
more before their condition becomes sufficiently impaired to 
justify a renewal. 

I cannot lay sufficient stress on the fact that the two-shift 
system used in Japan, and in many other countries, does not 
interfere with the natural life, as it provides for ample sleep in 
night-time. It is not a night-shift and a day-shift, both shifts 
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take place within the hours during which people are generally 
outside their beds. 


Schooling and Special Characteristics of Japanese. Before 
entering on the labour question it must be stated that, contrary 
to the general ideas prevalent here, the Japanese labouring classes 
possess as good a school education as most European countries. 
Every female or male operative can read and write, they have 
been disciplined at home—the respect for the parents is considered 
one of the virtues held highest in the country. Education is 
modelled on the old German system, with hard work, and play in 
the form of gymnastic drills. School trips from remote villages 
to factories and other workshops are very frequent. In the 
middle and better class sections a university training is the 
recognised education and in every cotton mill there are quite a 
number of people occupying positions of inside managers even, 
who have had the advantage of this higher form of education. 
The foremen and female superintendents are specifically trained, 
nothing is left to that haphazard evolution to which we have 
been accustomed. Business concerns, when it is realised that a 
young man is gifted with energy and perseverance above the 
average ability, send him at the expense of the business to other 
countries, to widen his vision and knowledge. (I spoke with one 
young man who had been in 148 cotton mills in England, the 
United States, Germany, receiving for more than three years full 
pay.) 

The Japanese group or team instinct, generated by the 
ancient family system, is an asset of the nation as great as its 
thorough system of education, and the progress of the whole 
country, including that of the cotton industry, is largely due to it. 
The individual considers himself only as an atom in the body of 
the nation. The Emperor is still the personification of Deity, 
and quite go per cent. of the population regard him as the head of 
each family, with the result that the “‘ self ’’ of the worker stands in 
the background and the welfare of the country is of paramount 
importance, the whole working like a well-trained team. It is 
true that since the War this family spirit has suffered, modern 
views of trade unionist agitators have made some headway, but 
those with communistic tendencies are kept well in hand by the 
authorities and by that team spirit of the mass of the people. 


Labour. Eighty per cent. of all the workers in cotton factories 
are females, of the ages between 16 and 22 years. They are re- 
cruited from the agricultural farming classes, which have for 
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many years, owing to overcrowding, had a very hard time. The 
towns did not possess the number of operatives required for the 
industry. As the Japanese has a predilection for his native 
heath, it was impossible to attract entire families. The mill- 
owners therefore solved the difficulty by providing extensive 
dormitories for these girls and, of course, they had to take care of 
the physical, moral and mental welfare of this army of young 
girls. In most cases these dormitories are a kind of wooden 
barracks, generally two-storied. Whilst I criticised their frail 
construction, particularly on account of the danger of fire, it must 
be borne in mind that they resist earthquakes best, which are 
very frequent, occurring much more often than fires. The 
dormitories of one mill may house 3,000 girls, each in sections 
holding 200; 8 to ro girls live in one room, measuring 15 ‘‘ mats ” 
of 2 x ryards. All the floors are covered by these neatly woven, 
rice straw ‘‘ mats.”’ For the sake of cleanliness nobody, not even 
the managing director, is allowed to enter the dormitories with 
boots on, and the girls must take off their wooden slippers at the 
entrance of the corridors. The girls do not sleep on bedsteads, 
but on cushions laid on the floor, as is customary throughout 
Japan. Each girl has her own cupboard for these cushions and 
her clothes. A section of 200 girls is superintended by a qualified 
matron. The rooms are each provided with an alcove, the most 
distinguished place in every Japanese house. There will be 
found a kind of little altar, books, writing materials, a Japanese 
scroll picture, and often a photograph of the Emperor and Empress 
will hang at the back of this almost holy place. Every room has 
some vases containing sprays of flowering trees or cut flowers. The 
whole interior creates, by its simplicity, a distinguished impression. 

Cleanliness reigns supreme; every morning or night the girls 
scrub the floors of the rooms and those endless corridors. In 
doing this the girls kneel down in a line and scrub with their 
hands, moving forward in a line and singing all the time. , Daily 
baths are quite a regular institution amongst the operatives 
and ample bath tubs are provided in each mill. Besides 
dining and bathrooms, hair-dressing rooms are provided. There 
is generally a strip of garden in front of each dormitory. It is, 
of course, natural that discipline should govern these houses 
where thousands of young girls are collected, but this limitation 
of freedom is not severely felt by the girls, because females in the 
Far East everywhere have less privileges than in Europe. I am 
likening the life of a Japanese mill girl to that of a soldier. Both 
are well looked after from a health point of view, both improve 
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their physique, and yet they have to sacrifice liberty of action, 
which probably is, after all, just at that age, a very desirable thing. 

The girls when they are engaged generally undertake to stay 
two years at the mill. The parents receive some payment and, 
as their wish is equal to a supreme order, the girls in most cases go 
contentedly to work. There are no doubt cases of hardship—just 
as not every recruit in the army is satisfied. The girls, though 
they bind themselves to remain at work for a period, can get 
away. The fact that there is great competition for the operatives 
is probably the best guarantee that the welfare work is at a high 
level and, as the industry is largely in the hands of big organisa- 
tions with ample means at their disposal, they undertake, at times 
even on a lavish scale, this specialised welfare work. 

As the girls get eight hours’ sleep and have to work 8} hours, 
there is a great deal of time on their hands, and generally the 
management insists upon two hours’ daily attendance at the 
school of the mill, where reading, arithmetic, flower decoration, 
tea ceremony, fancy work and cooking are taught. Then con- 
siderable time is spent in the cinemas, theatres, tennis and even 
football fields of the mill. In some establishments gymnastic 
drills are undertaken every night. 

The hospitals of the big concerns are fitted up with the latest 
instruments. In one mill I saw girls spending five minutes before 
meals over some inhalation apparatus in order to remove the dust 
from their throats. All the meals are cooked in scrupulously clean 
kitchens; the menu is scientifically drawn up by the medical 
staff according to the quantity of vitamines contained in the food. 
The operatives pay a trifle for the food, but the mills spend, 
according to accounts shown to me, something between 6d. and 7d. 
per head on this welfare work. I do not say that the motive for 
all this work is actuated by kindness on the part of the employers ; 
it is to some extent a necessity, as otherwise there would be an 
enormous shortage of labour. 

To my mind the great advantage resulting from this care of 
the operatives is that the management knows best what is good 
for their physical and mental well-being and that it can provide 
wholesome pleasure at much less cost for the whole community 
than the individual operative would be able to obtain. The 
result is that the girls have at the end of their working period 
money saved up and are, from all appearances, happy. In other 
countries where the operatives enjoy great freedom it happens 
only too often that the larger income is frittered away. Wages in 
Japan are about half what is paid in Lancashire, but, in conse- 
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quence of the well-planned expenditure of the management on 
behalf of the operative, the individual in Japan has saved more at 
the end of the period of toil. It should also be borne in mind that 
the wages in France, Italy and Czechoslovakia are not higher 
than those of Japan. 

In the mills the operatives wear uniforms; each wears a cap. 
The forewomen have a sash and direct the girls by means of 
whistles, just as in the army. In every Japanese mill there is a 
great turnover of labour and a squad of forewomen is always 
teaching newcomers their work. This is not difficult, as practically 
all the girls have been accustomed to handle silk threads on the 
farms. In the efficiency of the work the Japanese are not behind 
the Lancashire mill girls; in fact in the weaving section there are 
more looms to a weaver than in Lancashire. I saw as many as 
10 looms to a girl and the average for the whole country is over 
54 looms. This high percentage of efficiency of the Japanese 
weaver was held up to the Lancashire weaver and was the begin- 
ning of the present dispute on the question of the 8-loom weaver. 

Trade unions exist only among a small portion of the male 
labour. I do not think that more than 2 per cent. of the workers 
belong to unions. The absence of trade union restriction is 
probably as great a contributor to the success of the industry as 
the so-called low wages. 


Employers’ Organisation. Some references have been made 
already to the organisation of the employers, but a few additional 
remarks are necessary. There are three mill combines controlling 
60 per cent. of the industry, and five other firms account for more 
than another 20 per cent.; thus the control of the industry is 
much easier and more effective than in other countries. The 
organised control extends from the buying of the raw material 
to placing the manufactured goods in the hands of the consumers. 
The firm which buys the cotton sells the manufactured goods in 
India and China and practically performs a barter business. The 
profit which is made on the individual transaction is low in normal 
times, from 1 to 2} per cent. on the sale of cloth, whilst in the 
purchase of cotton the three large Japanese firms seem to content 
themselves with very much less. In consequence of having their 
own houses in many parts of China and India, they have not the 
intermediary profits to pay which generally fall on Lancashire 
goods. The Japanese mills have their own finishing plants and 
the goods are packed there and forwarded direct to the destina- 
tion, whilst in Lancashire they are sent from the mill to the 
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shipper, to look over the cloth, then to the finisher who may be 
- twenty miles away, sent back again to the shipper, who checks 
once more the goods and finally dispatches them to his importer 
abroad, who again employs a native. Thus a number of inter- 
mediary profits and expenses have to be paid which plain staple 
goods cannot stand in these times of keen competition. When 
an English exporter buys goods in Italy, Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, for shipment abroad, the manufacturer makes up the 
goods and sends them away. The English exporter sees merely 
the samples; he trusts the foreigner to deliver goods in perfect 
condition, but evidently he cannot trust his own countryman. 
A change in this respect ought to be easy to accomplish. 


An outstanding difference in the method of business between 
the mills of Asia and Europe, particularly Lancashire, is that as a 
rule no cotton purchase is hedged by future contracts in Asiatic 
cotton mills. In Lancashire and in most spinning mills in 
Europe it would be considered rank speculation if a purchase of 
cotton were not insured by a corresponding sale of “ futures.” 
The Japanese, Chinese and Indian mills never do this; they have 
created a Cotton Adjustment Fund and take the risk. The most 
important part of their business is really not spinning, but cotton 
purchase, and for that reason every concern has a well-organised 
cotton department in which the events of the world as they may 
affect cotton prices are carefully studied. The cotton merchants 
certainly hedge their purchases but not the mills. There are 
times when the Asiatic mills are caught, but on the whole mills, 
particularly the Japanese, have benefited from this method of 
doing business. It is indeed very questionable whether the 
industry is better off with a “ future’ market or not. It tempts 
too many to speculate, whilst of course it should be an insurance ; 
particularly the “on call” system has many disadvantages. In 
Asia the mills average in actual cotton, buying more on every 
brake of prices, when the market goes against them. 

State subsidies to the cotton industry I could not trace. 
There is the usual subsidy to shipping lines for carrying mails; 
perhaps the assistance given to some students for travelling abroad 
may be termed a subsidy. i 

I must confess that what I have seen and heard in the course of 
my forty mill visits in Japan has convinced me that the cotton 
industry has reached a very high place indeed, and one cannot but 
have the highest respect for a nation which has accomplished this 
task in so short a time. The frequently heard references to the 
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underhand Japanese methods of obtaining manufacturing secrets 
are, to-day at all events, not justified. When they were in the 
learning stage they had to copy, just as a schoolboy has to do, but 
to-day they are masters, and even we in Europe could copy with 
advantage their organisation in some respects. 


CHINA 


The Chinese mills owe their foundation to the initiative of 
the famous politician Li Hung-chang in 1890; British, American 
and German capital was invested towards the end of the last 
century. To-day the cotton mills in China represent 4} million 
spindles, a little more than half the mills in Japan, but the 
Japanese own a full third of the mills in China. English capital 
owns only one spinning and weaving mill now. Indeed it is 
due to the Japanese that the extension has taken place on a 
decided scale; they knew how to teach the Chinese by means 
of their trained staff of forewomen, and it may be said that the 
Japanese taught the Chinese how to run cotton mills successfully. 

What has been said about the Japanese mills applies to a 
great extent to China, but though there exist many points of 
similarity between the Japanese and Chinese cotton mill in- 
dustries, there are several fundamental differences which it will 
be well to bear in mind from the outset of our investigations. 

In the first instance, labour is of the crudest material in 
China, only about Io per cent. being able to read and write a 
little, whilst in Japan analphabetes amongst the cotton opera- 
tives are unknown, many of them indeed being eager readers. 
The sturdy physical appearance of the Japanese operatives 
strikes one as being superior to the Chinese. China is cursed 
with labour unions of a political nature, whilst Japan can still 
boast of an almost total absence of unions amongst the cotton 
mill operatives. The Japanese workman is clean and tidy by 
nature, whilst the reverse may be said of the Chinese. Yet in 
spite of all these disadvantages inherent in the Chinese operative, 
I was repeatedly told by managers of Japanese-owned mills in 
China that the Chinese make good cotton mill operatives, pro- 
vided they are docile and easily contented; the labour agitator 
is to blame for the occasional unrest and apparent dissatisfaction 
amongst tiem. Living conditions in China are on a much lower 
level than in Japan, and the general lack of school education is 
at once evident; therefore the demands which the Chinese makes 
as tc housing are not as high as in Japan. Workmen’s houses 
are provided in most cases by the mills, but they are generally 
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outside the mill compound and cannot be said to be kept at the 
same high standard of cleanliness and sanitation as the houses 
of the mills in Japan, though they have the advantage of being 
constructed of brick. 

Several Chinese mill-owners have praised to me the superiority 
of the Japanese system of training the Chinese workpeople by 
having a comparatively large number of young female overseers 
and by instituting greater discipline; in fact, in several Chinese- 
managed mills, this example was clearly followed, though the 
female overseers seemed less mobile than their Japanese sisters. 
The Chinese has undoubtedly a quick-working brain, and I am 
assured by those who come into daily contact with him that he 
possesses a mechanical bent, but it requires some guidance. It 
is probably due to these qualities that the Japanese who manage 
mills in China state that the Chinese is little inferior to the 
Japanese cotton mill operative after comparatively little train- 
ing. Japan has now two shifts of 8} hours, whilst China has 
still two shifts of 12 hours each, but a great deal of intermittent 
work goes on, as is natural with long hours of confinement. In 
Japan no loitering is allowed, but in China there is a great deal 
of it. Rest days are not fixed; few mills stop on Sundays, some 
every tenth day, others two days per month; national holidays 
do not amount to more than six days in the year. 

Just as in India, the Chinese likes to take a few days off 
whenever it suits him, and that is the reason why more people 
than are really necessary are on the wage list. It is only in 
some few Chinese mills that proper intervals for meals are kept. 
Many operatives eat at the side of the machines whenever it : 
suits them, but in the Japanese-owned mills proper meal-times 
are kept. There is child labour in China, whilst in Japan one 
never sees juveniles of twelve years at work. In China children 
of eight years and even less are running about amongst the 
machines, and in one mill, owned by British capital, I asked 
sarcastically whether the spinning-room had been converted into 
a playroom. 

Individual wages in China are generally half of those paid in 
Japan, but the standard of living in China is lower and the out- 
put per operative is not as high as in Japan. I am given to 
understand that under the best mill conditions 20 per cent. 
more Chinese Jabour is required than in Japan, but in many 
mills the difference may reach 50 per cent. The staffing of the 
spinning mills varies a great deal in China; those which have 
copied the Japanese system need less labour than they used to 
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have or than is still considered necessary in the old-fashioned 
mills. In the weaving section the Japanese employ much less 
labour, because they have introduced on a very extensive scale 
warp-stop motions and automatic looms. Two looms per weaver 
in China is the optimum average, against 5-5 looms per weaver 
in Japan. While the present low wages are paid in Chinese 
mills, it is probably not remunerative to instal automatic looms, 
though one Japanese firm is erecting several hundred automatic 
looms in China. 

Up to the present Chinese-owned mills work almost exclusively 
for the home market, whilst Japanese mills, both in China and 
in Japan, are anxious to develop the export business, in which 
they are largely assisted by the Japanese cotton import houses, 
which act also as the exporters of manufactured cotton goods, 
an organisation non-existent amongst the Chinese. The quality 
of the products of the Chinese mills has not yet reached that 
higher standard achieved during the last few years by the best 
Japanese mills, though some Chinese mills are not far behind. 

China is a country which could be entirely self-supporting as 
far as the cotton industry is concerned, but not so Japan. The 
latter country is dependent for its supply of the raw material 
on the United States, India, Uganda, Egypt and China, and is 
forced to export 60 per cent. of her manufactured goods. China 
could grow all the cotton needed by her industry, and will not be 
in a position for years to come to manufacture all the cotton 
goods which her own 450 million people require annually. With 
anything like peaceful conditions in China, she could not only 
double her own cotton supplies but also the demand for cotton 
goods. All this unrest in the country has certainly created a 
dissatisfaction with present living conditions, and people, as 
soon as they can possibly afford it, will no longer be satisfied to 
wear tattered, torn or patched cotton clothing as is common 
everywhere in China. Clothing will receive a large part of that 
additional income to the masses which it hopes to obtain through 
changing events in China. 

Japan’s example of high protective duties for the cotton 
industry serves the Chinese statesmen as pattern. Countries 
which are still sending cotton goods into China will have to 
reckon with constantly increasing tariffs in the near future. 
Japan has realised this danger to her export trade, and has in 
good time started her own cotton industry in China. She has 
incidentally taught the Chinese how to train the Chinese work- 
people and how to manage mills, yet the Chinese resent their 
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coming and some day hope to tax the Japanese-owned mills out 
of existence. The Calico Printers’ Association has established 
recently very modern works in Shanghai. I think other Lanca- 
shire mills will have to transfer their plant to China, if they wish 
to participate in the development of that vast market. 


INDIA 


At the end of the eighteenth century and in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, India’s hand-spinning and weaving of 
cotton supplied the world with the finest tissues. It needed 
taxation on a heavy scale on the part of England, in some cases 
an embargo (1797 to 1846), to protect the newly established 
factory system of the production of cotton goods in Lancashire 
against the goods made in India on hand-looms. This, in a few 
years, enabled Lancashire to supply India with cotton goods 
and caused India’s household industry to decay. Now, a century 
later, we are witnessing again a turning of the tables, and India’s 
modern cotton industry, introduced by Britishers, but developed 
by Parsees, Hindoos and Mohammedans to its present size, bids 
fair to make India independent of Lancashire, and this with the 
help of similar protective duties such as England applied 140 
years ago to Indian goods. 

India’s cotton machinery is 25 per cent. larger than that of 
Japan ; it is almost as extensive as that of Germany or France. 
If India were to work double shifts as a general rule her output 
would be larger than that of the Japanese industry, but so far 
double-shift working is used only in about Io per cent. of the 
mills of India. India, owing to her coarse spinning, uses more 
cotton per year than Lancashire and is the third largest buyer 
of cotton, coming immediately after Japan, more than go per 
cent. of that cotton being produced in India. 

It may take some years yet before the Indian mills will be 
able to supply their market entirely with their own manufactured 
cotton goods, but that time.is sure to come, perhaps in a distant 
future. We, in Europe, must realise that all the textile machinery 
that is being sent to India, or to any other country, is being 
bought for the one purpose of producing the goods which we have 
been in the habit of supplying to these countries. When India 
obtained her fiscal freedom, Lancashire’s largest customer for 
cotton goods was turned into a formidable competitor, who will 
every year become stronger and stronger, and even to-day India 
is in such a position that she need not be apprehensive of the 
competition of her first teacher, though this position is partly 
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due to her protective tariff. Lancashire has still some chance 
in fine counts, but these for the time being are in disrepute. If 
it was a mistake to give India fiscal autonomy, it cannot now be 
helped, and the sooner we reconcile ourselves to this inevitable 
situation the more harmonious will be the relations between the 
two countries. 

There are many antiquated mills in India and a generalisation 
is extremely dangerous, but generally speaking the technical 
equipment of the Indian mills is so far advanced that I was 
authoritatively assured by a number of Indian cotton mill owners 
that they are not in the least afraid of the present Lancashire 
competitive capacity in goods made from yarns up to 40’s, 
particularly after obtaining the additional duties in the latest 
tariff, and they added that even in finer goods the competition 
of Lancashire need not be regarded seriously. 

Bombay mill-owners, in their very energetic protectionist 
propaganda, have certainly not appreciated to the full the in- 
terior competition of mills in other parts of India. Bombay 
represents now only 47 per cent. of the total spindles of the 
country; Ahmedabad now claims 22 per cent.; and Southern 
India has, as we shall show, many advantages over the rest of 
the country, so that we may see future developments on a more 
extended scale in these parts. That it is hard for some anti- 
quated mills to compete with the more recently established ones 
will be realised if we consider that in Ahmedabad are two spin- 
ning mills which turn out almost 9 ozs. of 20’s warp per spindle 
in ten hours against some in Bombay with 54 ozs. and 6 ozs. 
It is no use blaming the British and Japanese for all the evils. 
In the weaving there exists a difference of 20 per cent. in the 
efficiency of the looms between one centre and the other in 
India. Some mills are financially unsound, having disposed of 
all their profits during the boom in the shape of dividends, and 
now, when unfavourable times have come over the industry 
throughout the world, they are obliged to sell regardless of the 
market in order to obtain the necessary funds for carrying on 
the mill, and thus they undermine the market for all the mills. 
Amalgamation is the remedy that is proposed in Bombay, the 
same as in other countries, but so far the proposal for amalgama- 
tion has not found the necessary support. 

A peculiar system exists in more than go per cent. of the 
Indian mills, viz. that of ‘‘ managing agents.” The main function 
of the managing agents is to finance the mill, as banks in India 
are said to refuse to undertake what they do in other countries, 
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but soundly financed mills have no difficulty in getting advances. 
The managing agents buy the cotton and mill stores and sell 
the output of the mills on a commission basis. It is very 
certain that when an amalgamation of the Bombay mills does 
take place, the first reform to be initiated will be the abolishing 
of the “‘managing agent,” thus bringing about considerable 
economies. 

Welfare work amongst Indian cotton operatives is more 
needed than in any other country. The worker in India, more 
than anywhere else, has to be taught how to spend his earnings 
to the greatest advantage of himself and family. At present his 
untrained brain and his permanent dependence on the money- 
lender make him dissatisfied and an easy prey to the political 
agitator. His frail constitution, undermined through incorrect 
feeding and other unwise conditions of living, requires special 
attention from the employer in the shape of judicious welfare 
work. It would be unwise to pay the operative more money; 
he would still be in the same impecunious position. It is the 
employer who must spend some of the operative’s earnings towards 
his improvement, as is done in Japan and the Southern States 
of the United States. Welfare work amongst the Indian cotton 
mill operatives, particularly in Bombay, is an absolute necessity, 
but it will also be remunerative from the points of view of the 
mills and the nation. 

In the course of my mill visits I could not help being con- 
stantly impressed with the idea, which gradually became a strong 
conviction, that the Indians as a rule, and the workers in Bombay 
in particular, do not possess the constitution required for unin- 
terrupted work under factory conditions of the ordinary type in 
a climate such as prevails in India during most parts of the 
year. It seems to me necessary that all mills in India should 
be fitted up with a cooling plant such as one finds in the modern 
mills, otherwise life for frail workers becomes unbearable. 
The Indian is first and foremost an agricultural worker; the 
climate and the work in the mills (whatever kind it be) dictate 
the provision of a special organisation in order to make it possible 
for the agricultural worker to become an industrial worker under 
factory conditions. If this is not provided, labour will continue 
to give rise to complaints on the part of the employers. 

Work in Japan means close attention during 8} hours; in 
Indian factories workers are accustomed to absent themiselves 
for longer or shorter periods during the day from their machines. 
In most of the mill-yards one can, at all times during the day, 
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see large numbers of them loitering about, taking food or, at 
special places, smoking. In Bombay about 20 per cent. of the 
workers may be considered permanent mill operatives, up- 
country the percentage is higher. Reliable statistics as to the 
length of time during which the operative remains in the same 
factory are not available, but it is estimated that the average 
for Bombay is between six and eight months. All the operatives 
return occasionally to their native heath, mostly for marriage or 
other family festivals, and some go periodically back to help in 
the fields. This constant flux of labour makes the systematic 
training of new hands in special schools, as is done in Japan, 
very desirable. 

No wonder that the Indian, particularly the Bombay mill 
hand, is all too often an incompetent fellow. His constitution 
is frail; he does not get the food which is most suitable for him ; 
he lives an unwise life, indulging frequently in ‘‘ toddy ” (alcoholic 
drink obtained from cocoanut palms); he has no schooling, no 
ambition, is careless in the extreme—causing unnecessary waste 
of mill stores and raw materials; he is not disciplined and is by 
nature indolent as well as improvident. No industrial centre 
can in the long run flourish with such labour; it behoves, there- 
fore, the master to improve the quality of labour. 

The wages in the Indian cotton industry differ from mill to 
mill. In Bombay there are not marked differences, but as one 
gets further into the country, even within twenty miles of Bom- 
bay, the wages become lower. Ahmedabad has slightly lower 
wages than Bombay, but as rent and living expenses are lower, 
the worker there is at least as well off as in Bombay; Cawnpore, 
Calcutta, Delhi and Madras City are still lower, and one may 
say that, generally speaking, wages in South Madras Presidency 
are only half, and even a quarter in country districts, of what 
they are in Bombay. 

Wages in most mills are paid monthly, and the workpeople, 
in 80 cases out of 100, have recourse to moneylenders to tide 
them over the first month of their work or for the purpose of 
providing what seems to the Western mind amounts out of all 
proportion to the income of the individual for expenditure on 
family festivities or religious ceremonies. Here again the mill- 
Owners maintain that usage has dictated the monthly payment, 
and that this method has been found to be the best; but some 
few, with more considerate minds, have started fortnightly pay- 
ments of wages. Though some mills give advances of wages to 
the operatives, yet even most of these still take loans from 
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the moneylender, paying him x anna per rupee per month in 
interest. 

Bombay mills are undoubtedly suffering more than those 
in other parts, due largely to inferior labour, to antiquated 
machinery, to lack of funds—having disbursed huge war profits ; 
to lack of direct contact with the consumer and impossibility of 
close mill supervision in view of the distance which separates 
the “‘ managing agent’s” office from the mill. Generally the 
mills are in charge of men well qualified to look after the machinery 
of a department but seldom possessing organising power or 
commercial knowledge. 

In short, we are witnessing in Bombay exactly what Europe 
and the United States have experienced: the pioneer centres 
have rested too long on their laurels, new districts not interfered 
with by trade unions or by old usages have sprung up, and 
gradually, almost imperceptibly, they have become very formid- 
able competitors with reduced costs of production. Thus we 
see once more that the centralisation of an industry, whilst it 
had many advantages in the past century, has become a great 
handicap. Formerly the humid atmosphere, the available supply 
of skilled labour and limited transportation facilities dictated 
the massing together of the cotton mills, but to-day invention 
has been able to bring about more uniform and more suitable 
atmospheric conditions than nature provides (for even in Lanca- 
shire are there not some fifty days in the year when spinning 
becomes difficult ?); furthermore, the ring spinning machine is 
easier to follow than the mule, and the same applies to the auto- 
matic loom, consequently the skill of the operative is of much less 
account than in olden times. Trade unions with antiquated 
limitations of output can only flourish where the industry is 
centralised. The difficulty of transportation has been overcome 
almost everywhere. Whenever an industry is massed together, 
rents, rates and cost of living go up, and Bombay suffers from 
these drawbacks. Finally, the facility and cheapness with which 
electric power is distributed also lead towards decentralisation of 
industry as a whole, and cotton is not going to form an exception. 
The indications are that the future development will be in the 
cotton-growing centres and near seaports, but in scattered dis- 
tricts, not in massed formation, and Southern India is likely to 
receive the attention of the promoters of new mills. There, 
excellent cotton is being produced, there is plenty of cheap 
labour, many operatives accustomed to hand-loom weaving, and 
transport facilities are excellent. 
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There is a tendency in Bombay, as well as in Ahmedabad 
and to a lesser extent in other parts of India, to spin and weave 
finer counts than in the past. Bombay regards the manufacture 
of fine goods as one of the means of “ setting its house in order,” 
a vague phrase commonly used when discussing reforms for the 
reconstruction of Bombay’s cotton industry. The Indian cotton 
industry has in the last few years supplemented its machinery 
with that required for spinning fine yarns, and the export of 
long cotton from Egypt and the Sudan to India has almost 
reached 100,000 bales, which represents a quarter of Lancashire’s 
takings. 





In conclusion it remains to be added that it would be idle 
to attribute the falling off of Lancashire’s industry to the present 
financial depression in the world. I am afraid, even if or when 
normal financial conditions return, Lancashire’s industry will 
not run at full capacity during this generation. We have in- 
structed the countries which were our customers how to spin 
and weave, and our factory system in England has in consequence 
of the sins of the forefathers towards the workpeople developed 
a trade union system which handicaps the master at every turn. 
Other countries have recognised the enormous power of retro- 
gression exercised by these trade unions, and they are mindful 
not to allow similar forces to grow up in their countries. There 
was a time when trade unions filled a great want in England, 
but during the last fifteen years they have been one of the biggest 
impediments to the Lancashire cotton industry. The trade 
unions have forbidden the adaptation of the industry to modern 
technical improvements and to new economic developments ; 
they are, to my mind, more to blame than any other section for 
the loss of Lancashire’s trade. They object to overtime of any 
kind, they object to double shift, they object to the introduction 
of costly machines with larger output capacity unless their 
wages are also increased. In no other country is objection 
raised to these measures. The individual Lancashire operative 
is as good as anyone in the world, probably he is the best, but 
it is the trade union which has misdirected the labour policy, 
and some of the leaders, at last, realise that they have overstepped 
the line. It is now almost too late. 

Other shortcomings of the industry such as lack of financial 
wisdom and want of simplifying the selling organisation I have 
mentioned, but these do not account for the loss to anything like 
the same extent as does the dictatorship of the trade unions over 
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the Lancashire cotton industry. The threatened strike which the 

‘Unions desire to have now rather than discuss the question of a 
reduction of wages is a further example that the leaders of the 
Unions are out of touch with world conditions. In this yet 
unequalled crisis everyone who has work and sustenance ought 
to be satisfied, and help to reconstruct the industry even at 
personal sacrifice. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Sir JAMEs CurRIE said that Mr. Pearse’s description of conditions 
in Japan very much surprised him. He had thought that Japan was 
on the verge of serious social and economic dangers. He read the 
following extract from a circular issued by one of the largest members 
of the Liverpool Cotton Exchange, the accuracy of which he had taken 
some trouble to verify. 

“* Japan’s lower cost of production of cotton goods is partly explained by the 
fact that not only are wages lower than in Lancashire but also they are frequently 
not paid. One district had 85,000 people who were unable to draw the wages 
due to them, owing to the disastrous depression. In some cases the master 
himself cannot pay back the men’s savings which have been banked with him. 
The situation is so serious that the Home Office have instituted a full inquiry 
into the matter. The inquiry revealed that on April 1st in one district 832 
authorities were in arrears in payment of wages and 95 of those were cotton mills. 
Serious measures are being taken by the Home Office to compel payment of 
the wages due wherever possible, while in cases where it is not, attempts are being 
made to make the directors of the enterprises make restitution out of their 
private pockets.” 


There was some difficulty in reconciling that with Mr. Pearse’s descrip- 
tion, and perhaps he could throw some light on the question. 

As regards conditions in the East generally, the last word on the 
improvement of industrial conditions was far from having been said. 
The Whitley Commission’s Report! made it clear that the conditions 
in India could not endure. Even accepting every word of the speaker 
as to theimpasse in which trade union operations had landed Lancashire, 
and they were surely not the sole cause, he felt that an immense 
enhancement of trade union energies in the East would produce much- 
needed social and human benefits in industrial conditions and certainly 
not injure world trade. 


DAME ADELAIDE ANDERSON said that in 1924 she had spent three 
weeks seeing a large number of mills and filatures in Japan and she had 
then also spent most of a year in China. Since that time she had 
revisited China enough to see that a great advance had been made there 
in industrial welfare of workers. What struck the outside observer in 
Japan was the repression of individuality and freedom due to absence 
from natural family life amongst the girl workers; the numerous 
young girls were under close discipline, living largely inside the mills. 

1 Great Britain: Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India. 1931. 
Cmd. 3883. 45. 6d. 
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They were only there for a few years and the marvel was that they could 
turn out such extraordinarily good work. The speaker had not 
mentioned the question of health, and she would judge that a good deal 
of undermining of health went on that could not well be estimated 
when the workers went back to their homes after a few years. In 
some instances she had seen girls lying ill in the dormitories with no 
matron in charge and without apparent medical supervision. In 
Osaka she had discussed the matter with the Inspectors of the Factory 
Department and they had been very sympathetic, but at that time the 
health clauses in the law were not developed as they had been since. 
The women or matrons in charge of the dormitories in many Japanese 
factories, however, really did take care of their charges and knew 
something about their needs, as appeared at a conference held by the 
local Factory Inspectors at Osaka which she had attended. The 
intelligent questions of these women showed that there was obviously 
much to be done in the way of improving the atmosphere, extracting 
the dust, and in other health measures. 

She was interested in the contrast that had been drawn between the 
Chinese and the Japanese workers. It was significant, however, that 
in the troubled times in China in 1925 it was in the Japanese mills that 
strike trouble began in Shanghai, with a revolt against the management. 
Was not a considerable impetus to the loss of trade by Lancashire 
given by the political conditions there in 1925 and 1926? The boycott 
against Britain was purely political, but following on War-time 
conditions had economically been most disastrous. 

With regard to trade unions, she had been assured by leading 
employers in Bolton in 1895 that they could not have done without 
trade union organisation. At that time there was constant inter- 
course between the employers’ association and the trade uniori organisa- 
tion and the help to good relations given by the latter had been very 
great. 


















































Mr. WALTON NEWBOLD said that material he had seen two years 
ago, which had been brought back by another visitor to Japan—in that 
case a representative of the finishing interests in cotton—pointed in 
the same direction as that from which Sir James Currie had quoted, 
and he was therefore most surprised to hear of the strength of the mill- 
owners’ position and the apparent absence of discontent in the cotton 
industry in that country. Reports from the same quarter regarding 
China suggested that the situation there could not continue very much 
longer without utter collapse of the cotton local piece-goods market. 
The reports which one heard regarding Japan were so very different in 
different parts of the world. The previous autumn he had discussed 
with the British Commercial Secretary in Constantinople the prospects 
for textile goods in Turkey, and he had found that although the British 
had been driven out of that market by the Italians, the latter in their 
turn had been driven out by the Japanese, and apparently something 
like that was occurring in the Mediterranean generally. Signor 
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Mussolini, with whom he had discussed this question of Japanese 

’ competition, had been considerably alarmed at the prospects in his 
home markets. It would therefore seem from the conflicting reports 
that the whole field would bear investigation again and again. 

A suggestion had been made that there should be a central organisa- 
tion of the trade unions in Lancashire, but he thought there would be 
difficulty in arranging for this; at the moment there was more heat 
than light. The unions found it as difficult to get together and agree 
with one another as the employers. Lancashire was in fact an historical 
museum, the home of manufacturing industry, dating from the days of 
the Industrial Revolution, and it would be impossible to reorganise it 
without taking it to pieces and starting afresh. Apparently, India was 
in a somewhat similar position. 

He regretted that Mr. Pearse had given no indication of the financial 
support which Japan had been receiving. He could not believe that 
the reserves which Japan had accumulated could have been adequate 
to maintain her during the period of twelve years’ competition with an 
industry like that of Lancashire, supported by tremendous financial 
resources and with what, in courtesy to the Chairman, perhaps he 
ought to describe as the banking acumen of Great Britain. His own 
opinion was that Japan was getting support from certain quarters in 
Europe, and that the Dutch knew more about the matter than anybody 
else. 


Mrs. H. M. LIDDERDALE asked how much of the information given 
to the meeting was being put at the disposal of the trade unionists and 
their wives. Women had an extraordinary influence, not only over 
their immediate relatives but through the political power which had 
been given them, and they were the buyers of the nations and held in 
their hands the prosperity of the country. A short time earlier a 
series of simple industrial lectures had been started for working women 
in different parts of the country and had met with an amazing response. 
Manufacturers had said that women would never be interested in fac- 
tories and industries, but fifty-seven lectures had been booked within 
three weeks on one industry alone. The cotton industry had been 
asked if it would be interested in paying the travelling expenses of a 
well-educated and experienced woman to speak on the cotton industry, 
and had not even troubled to reply definitely to the letter or to offer 
any cooperation. 


Mr. F. G. Pratt said that the Whitley Commission attached 
very great importance to the development of the trade union 
movement in India and to its sympathetic treatment by the Govern- 
ment and by the employers. He recommended Miss Margaret Read’s 
book, The Peasant Uprooted,| for those who had no time to read 
the whole Report of the Whitley Commission. The trade union 
movement in India was specially necessary on account of the peculiar 


1 Read (Margaret): The Indian Peasant Uprooted. 1931. London, Bombay : 
Longmans. 8vo. xiv -+256pp. 5s. 
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conditions of industrial labour, which almost universally consisted of 
peasants who had been uprooted from their social environment and 
rural conditions and transplanted in an alien and hostile environ- 
ment, where they were complete strangers, completely unorganised, 
and completely defenceless. As their interests were necessarily 
opposed to those of the strongly organised employers, it was essential 
that they should be looked after by a reasonably organised trade union 
movement. 


MR. FRANK PLATT said that he came from the area which had been 
described as an historical museum. He had been given the impression 
that people were arranging a funeral party, but he wished to say that 
the body was not yet ready. A very detailed list of Japanese costs had 
been drawn up by a Miss Utley? in connection with spinning, which 
gave the total number of workers employed and costs in each 
department of a cotton spinning mill. A similar mill in Oldham 
with 50,000 ring spindles, which he had investigated respecting the cost 
of production per pound, had come out cheaper producers. Therefore 
he would suggest very definitely that Oldham was not so far behind 
on the costs of production. He was surprised to hear that wages in 
France, Italy, and Czechoslovakia were no higher than in Japan; why 
then had those countries not flooded the British market with goods 
when it was a free market ? Imported piece goods from those countries 
had not amounted to more than 5 per cent. of the total imports, and 
yarn imports were negligible. As a cotton spinning company director, 
he felt he ought to eulogise the trade union leaders and to ask if Mr. 
Newbold was going to put on them the responsibility for the present 
trend of things; he thought that when there was some real concerted 
attempt to get markets back the trade union leaders would recognise 
that they were responsible for doing their share. There were different 
views on the matter of wage reductions. The Canadian Commission 
had returned with a very different story from that brought from the 
Far East, which suggested that the Lancashire wages cost was too high, 
because that Commission stated that British wages were too low to put 
Great Britain in a position to talk to the Canadians. He did not think 
that the decline of our trade in comparison to Japan was due to our 
higher costs of production, but to the methods adopted by Japan to 
secure trade. 

He thought Mr. Pearse’s reference to the Toyoda loom was unfor- 
tunate, because the Lancashire Cotton Corporation had made a number 
of tests with it and found that the upkeep on breakages alone was 
excessive; and they had written it down asa failure. The people who 

had bought the patent rights, he understood, had given up the Toyoda 
loom as a bad job and were experimenting with another loom. 

With regard to the number of looms per weaver, if the Japanese 
worked five and a half per weaver and the Chinese only two, there 


1 Utley (Freda): Lancashive and the Far East. 1931. London: Allen and 
Unwin. 8vo. 395 pp. 16s. 
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seemed some incompatibility in the statement that the Japanese were 
becoming a little concerned about the possibilities of Chinese competi- 
tion. The Lancashire Cotton Corporation, after fair and exhaustive 
tests over twelve months, had come to the conclusion that the Lan- 
cashire loom was more economic at four looms per weaver than at six 
or eight on bulk line cloths. With the counts used in these cloths and 
the size of the cop as used at present the life of the cop was too short for 
more than four looms. With cloth from finer yarns the life of the cop 
was longer and the argument for six or eight looms was stronger. The 
system used in Lancashire now for the manufacture of “ splits ’’ by 
which eight pieces were woven on four looms, was really the equivalent 
of having one weaver looking after eight looms. It meant that there 
was a division in the middle. The Japanese weave only one piece per 
loom. Lancashire had the advantage over the Japanese on the cost 
of weaving and was not at any substantial disadvantage over the cost of 
spinning. Therefore it would appear that Lancashire ought to be able 
to get the whole of that business on the competitive price of splits, yet 
as a matter of fact Lancashire was often defeated although she had 
the advantage in cost of production. 

He did not see why the development of power looms should be 
solely at the expense of Lancashire, rather than at the expense of the 
hand looms which still existed. An erroneous impression had been 
given with regard to the transport of Lancashire goods. The yarn was 
not shipped from Southampton to Aberdeen to be finished, then sent to 
Hull and back to Liverpool. The whole evolution was within a radius 
of forty miles. 

As an explanation of Lancashire’s defeat in foreign markets by 
Japan, he was not disinclined to believe that the Japanese preferred to 
keep their people fully employed in industry rather than to give them 
relief for unemployment. 


QUESTION: Was there anything in the difference of buying to 
account for Japanese success, since the Japanese industry was cen- 
tralised while the Lancashire industry bought in an individual way ? 

Could Japanese success be accounted for by the fact that their 
distribution was so closely connected with production, whereas in 
Lancashire the distribution was in totally different hands, and the two 
warring forces had never been brought together ? 


Mr. PEARSE referred those interested in more detail to his books, 
The Cotton Industry of India! and The Cotton Industry of Japan and 
China He thought that the adverse picture of conditions in Japan 
was the result of generalisations from a few cases of hardship. 

With regard to the Lancashire industry and the suggestion that it 
was a museum, any progress in technical directions which the employers 

1 Pearse (Arno S.): The Cotton Industry of India. 1930. Manchester: 


International Cotton Federation. Cr. 8vo. 306 pp. 2Is. 
s The Cotton Industry of Japan and China. 1929. Manchester: Inter- 
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suggested was blocked by the trade union operatives, and when new 
machines with a larger output were proposed the operatives demanded 
more pay, so that the employers were very much handicapped. He 
agreed that trade unions of the right kind were certainly necessary in 
India, but in Bombay there had been two strikes lasting over six 
months which could be traced to Russian Communists, and no secret 
had been made of this. If trade unions confined their attention to 
working conditions they would be useful, but if they became mixed up 
with Communism and politics in general they would be dangerous. 

If the conditions in Oldham were so favourable why did Lancashire 
complain of Japanese competition? Wages were not the deciding 
factor in the whole question; favourable purchase of raw cotton was 
far more important than the cost of spinning and weaving. There was 
a tremendous difference in costs from one mill to another, and a still 
greater difference from one country to another. He would not like 
to say that the cost of production in Great Britain was cheaper. He 
had tried to find out the cost of production in various countries, but it 
was very difficult to do so. 

The mill-owners in India and Japan who had tried the Toyoda loom 
had been very satisfied with it, but the figures quoted in connection 
with the Lancashire Cotton Corporation referred solely to the weaving 
of one particular cloth and were not a general statement. 

The system of distribution in Japan and in Lancashire was totally 
different. Possibly Lancashire might make use of some big organisa- 
tion such as the Shell Petrol Organisation, which had agencies through- 
out China and India, or even some organisation with a chain of shops 
in the Far East, which might be induced to take up the sale of Lan- 
cashire goods and so cut out some of the unnecessary intermediaries. 


QUESTION: Was there any information as to the subsidising of 
exports by the Japanese Government or as to subsidies given to cotton 
coming into Japan? An Act had been passed creating an export 
indemnification system against loss, and Japan was supposed to choose 
certain markets, such as the Malay States, and to subsidise exports to 
those particular markets. 


Mr. PEARSE said that he had tried to find out if any subsidies were 
given by the Japanese Government but had not been able to trace any 
except that given to shipping, and possibly the scholarships for students 
might be regarded asa subsidy. Mill-owners and exporters had assured 
him that they got no subsidy whatever. 

With regard to Japanese welfare work, conditions ten years earlier 
had certainly not been what they should have been, but a great im- 
provement had taken place and he thought the mills were wonderful. 
Three concerns covered 60 per cent. of the industry and there was a 
sporting instinct in each concern to do better than the others. He 
personally: had no axe to grind and had tried to describe in an 
unbiased way conditions as he had found them. 

No. 5.—VOL. XI. FF 








MONETARY RECONSTRUCTION 
Address given at Chatham House on June 16th, 1932 


By Dr. Gustav CASSEL 
Mr. H. D. HENDERSON in the Chair. 


Mr. HENDERSON, in introducing the speaker, said that Pro- 
fessor Cassel had for many years been an economist with an 
international reputation and an international public. A great 
many of the conceptions which had become part of the equip- 
ment of everyone in discussing monetary questions were due to 
him. If, for example, anyone spoke of the “ exchange value ”’ 
of any currency as being higher or lower than its “ purchasing 
power parity,” that person was using a coin from Professor 
Cassel’s mint. The Chairman remembered the impression made 
on him by his first reading of Professor Cassel’s Nature and 
Necessity of Interest, and regarded it as one of the most important 
contributions to modern economics. 

In post-War days, Professor Cassel had been associated with 
almost every international conference on monetary questions, 
and he had played a prominent part in the movement to bring 
international policy to bear upon the world’s monetary disorders. 
His latest work in that field had been his membership of the 
Gold Delegation of the League of Nations, which had just 
reported. The Report of the Gold Delegation * was not signed 
by Dr. Cassel, but there was a memorandum of dissent over his 
name, which contained such sentences as the following : 


“It is an open question whether it would be possible in the future 
to restore the gold standard as an international monetary system.” 


and 


“ The world’s monetary problem will henceforth have to be discussed 
on broader lines.” 


The Chairman hoped that Dr. Cassel would elaborate those 
remarks in his address. 

It was fairly clear that we were about to enter on a prolonged 
discussion of monetary questions from the international angle, 
with a view to possible action; and at the opening of that dis- 

1 1903. xii + 189 pp. 2C. 502. M. 243. 1932. II A.12. 2s. 6d. 
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cussion the Institute was very fortunate in having the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Dr. Cassel. 


Dr. CASSEL: This Institute is, I understand, an institute for 
studying international affairs. You would not usually be dealing 
with monetary questions in your circle, but things have now 
developed to a pass where the world’s monetary questions stand 
in the very front of all its affairs, and certainly for the next ten 
years, possibly for the next generation, it will be impossible to 
get any clear idea of international affairs without a knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of money. 

In order to be able to discuss the very important question 
that we have before us to-night, I think it is desirable that we 
should first have a glance at the development of the monetary 
problem in our era. After the War we were all off the gold 
standard; the whole world’s monetary system was in a frightful 
mess, and the same was the case with the world’s trade. There 
was no possibility whatever of getting the world’s trade going 
again in a normal way without restoring a sound monetary 
system; that was so urgent that there was no time to discuss 
the various conceivable forms of monetary system, and we 
simply had to go back to the gold standard. There have been 
so many misrepresentations of the fact that I think it is essential 
to remind you that it was a necessary step. It caused us a lot 
of work. You will remember that it took you in Great Britain 
six and a half years from the end of the War before you restored 
the gold standard. But it had to be done, even at great sacrifice. 

The result in many respects was bad, but I think that it is 
quite unjustifiable to say that that was the fault of the gold 
standard. That restoration of the gold standard was carried 
out under the express condition that we should have reasonable 
management of the value of gold. It was necessary that we should 
have a definite gold economising policy to prevent the demand 
for gold for monetary purposes from going above a certain level. 
There should have been cooperation between all nations for a 
systematic limitation and perhaps reduction of the world’s 
monetary demand for gold. That was the condition, and it 
was made perfectly clear. If that condition had been fulfilled 
I believe that the restoration of the gold standard in 1925 would 
have been very beneficial for the world’s economic life, and the 
world would still have been on the gold standard to-day. 

There was a considerable struggle, particularly in this country, 
about the return to the gold standard. There were many people, 
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among them some of the most important economists in this 
country, who opposed the restoration of the gold standard. The 
principal objection was that the restoration of the gold standard 
was contemplated as a restoration of the old gold parity. At 
that time the internal purchasing power of the British currency 
was somewhat lower, and therefore the restoration of the old 
gold parity would have meant the raising of the internal value 
to the higher external value. It is difficult to tell you in an 
exact figure how much the pound sterling would have had to 
be raised at that time; I suppose something between 5 and Io 
per cent. That would have been a sacrifice, but there is no 
doubt that it would have been possible. That it would have 
been possible is placed past proof by the fact that Sweden did 
it, a very small country with very limited resources. It cost us 
a lot, but we went on and had some years of prosperity on the 
new basis. Great Britain could have adjusted internal prices 
so as to bring up the internal value of the pound sterling to the 
external gold parity. 

What happened? The condition was that the value of gold 
should remain constant, at any rate reasonably constant. But 
the value of gold was raised by something between 40 and 50 
per cent., and that we could not stand. I want to emphasise 
the comparison between the 5 or 10 per cent. rise in the internal 
value of the pound sterling which would have been required for 
restoring the old gold parity, and the rise of between 40 and 
50 per cent. in the gold value which actually took place. It 
seems to me perfectly clear that it is this latter rise, and not the 
return to the gold standard, which is responsible for the bad 
times we are now having. 

It is understandable that those people in this country who 
opposed the restoration of the gold standard in 1925 should still 
point to that year and say, ‘‘ We were right at that time and 
you made a great mistake.’’ Many people in this country believe 
them. But I think you disregard the whole development, if you 
look upon it in such a light. It is a matter of practical import- 
ance, because you are now bound to see that the disaster has 
been brought about simply by the rise in the value of gold. The 
pound sterling is practically constant; the internal purchasing 
power of your currency is, so far as can be measured statistically, 
the same as it was in September last, when you went off the 
gold standard. You tried as long as possible to follow the rise 
in the value of gold, with the aid of the process of deflation, 
which proved most disastrous for the whole economic life of your 
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country. You could not press down your wages because they 
were fortified by trades unions; still less could you bring down 
the formidable burden of debt contracted in sterling. You tried 
to follow the rising value of gold until that value had risen by 
some 40 per cent. It was a frightful experience, and the result 
was growing unemployment and the destruction of a great part 
of your economic life. In the end you had to abandon the 
attempt. 

From that time onwards you have had the pound sterling 
constant. You have a stable currency, but gold has gone on 
rising still more, I believe about 10 per cent. since September. 
That is to say, what happened was that gold went off the sterling 
standard, and not sterling off gold. 

There has been much criticism of Britain’s abandoning of 
the gold standard in September 1931, particularly from the 
French side. It has been said that you had not done enough to 
make your position secure, to accumulate a sufficient amount of 
gold resources, and to depress the internal price level enough to 
maintain the gold standard. That is a very technical and 
superficial view. You could not do it, and if you had been 
able to do it and had done it, what would have been the result ? 
Suppose that the Bank of England had acted in about the same 
manner as the Bank of France; you would have accumulated a 
great deal of gold here in London at the same time as the United 
States and France were accumulating gold, and the result would 
have been a still more increased demand for gold in the world, 
and a much more violent rise in the value of gold, and in the 
end you would have been forced off the gold standard just the 
same. But people do not think so far ahead when they make 
these criticisms. There are always people judging according 
to the old technical way of looking at the matter. They do not 
understand that in the present situation you must look much 
deeper into things. 

Britain could have done nothing to save the gold standard. 
The only way of saving the gold standard would have been 
what was recommended at the Brussels Conference in 1920— 
a systematic gold economising policy. In contradiction to this 
principle France and the United States accumulated enormous 
amounts of gold after 1928, and most of the rest of the countries 
lost gold. That caused a tremendous increase in the value of 
gold and a corresponding fall in commodity prices. The only 
way of preventing that was to reduce the monetary demand 
for gold in all countries, and particularly in the United States 
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and France; certainly not to increase it in this country. I think 
that should be clear to everybody. 

When Britain returned to the gold standard in 1925 the 
external value chosen for the pound was, as I said, somewhat 
higher than the internal value. That put you and your trade 
at a disadvantage in the world market, and it was very strongly 
felt. That feeling has remained and still remains at this moment, 
and has had very ill effects. You must remember that when 
France returned to the gold standard in the middle of 1928, she 
did the opposite, probably having learnt from Britain’s experi- 
ence, and chose a parity for the French franc at an external 
value somewhat lower than would correspond to the internal 
price level in France at that time. In that way the French 
secured for their trade an advantage on foreign markets, and 
they kept it for a couple of years. I should not say at all that 
such behaviour is a net advantage for a country, but for some 
classes of the community, particularly for people interested in 
export and international trade, it appears to be an advantage. 

That experience became known to the whole world. It was 
generally said that if France could have such an advantage, 
why should not others have it? There was a general desire to 
abandon the gold standard temporarily, in order to go back to 
it at a lower parity and secure the advantages accruing from 
under-valuation of the currency on the international market. 
This is an unsound tendency, but in our day it plays a very 
important réle in international monetary relations. 

When you were forced off the gold standard in September 
1931, sterling immediately became extremely under-valued. It 
was a natural result, because people in the world at large had a 
very grave mistrust of all sorts of paper standards. Sterling 
was therefore valued on the international exchanges very much 
below its true purchasing power parity. It went so far that at 
one time the dollar value of sterling was quoted somewhere in 
the neighbourhod of 3:30, which was a great under-valuation, 
because at that time the true value of the pound sterling in 
comparison with the dollar, as reckoned on the basis of the 
internal purchasing power of those two currencies in their respec- 
tive countries, was certainly above 4. That was a situation 
which could not have any equilibrium; it was quite unnatural. 
As soon as this country put its financial affairs in order, and as 
soon as the world began to get confidence in you, the natural 
result was that the external value of sterling should go up again 
to a level somewhere in the neighbourhood of its purchasing 
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power parity. You made great and very fine efforts to restore 
the world’s confidence in your own country, and you succeeded. 
Then the dollar rate began to rise. That you thought was very 
disagreeable, because at the low dollar rate for the pound sterling 
there was an artificial bounty for your exports and an extra 
dose of protection for some of your home trades exposed to 
international competition. All the people concerned thought it 
was a magnificent thing to have the pound sterling down to 
something like 3-30 in dollars, and they hoped it would remain 
there for ever. 

But that was absolutely in contradiction to the policy of 
raising the world’s confidence in Great Britain. Sterling rose 
and came up to about 3-80 or 3°85, and there was a cry in the 
country that it was horrible and must be the work of some 
international speculators. “‘ Let us meet these speculators with 
the right means and show that we are not subject to them but 
have control of our national currency and are able to fix a rate 
of exchange which is desirable from the national point of view.” 
That is what was said. The whole idea was influenced by those 
circles which had gained some advantage from the under-valua- 
tion of the pound sterling. They proved to have the ear of the 
nation. I do not know the internal conditions of this country, 
but I fancy that those circles pressed upon the Government and 
that the Government listened to them and decided that the 
Treasury had to do something in order to prevent a further rise 
of the pound sterling. I think it is quite possible and probable 
that the Treasury went to the Bank of England and said, “‘ You 
must stop this rise in the pound sterling, which is against the 
trade interests of the country.” The Bank of England said, 
“We can’t do that; it is a risky business for us. We are only 
prepared to do it if you pay the costs.” Then the Treasury 
said, ‘‘ We will,’ and went to the House of Commons and asked 
for a credit of £150 million. And remember that at this time of 
restriction of all expenditure {£150 million is a large sum. 

I happened to be in this country then, and I must say that 
nothing has astonished me so much as the fact that this demand 
for {150 million was accepted without any criticism at all. 
Nothing was written about it and very little was said about it 
in the House of Commons. I imagine that it was regarded as a 
technical affair which nobody can understand. Some people in 
the House of Commons asked the Government to promise to 
give them figures to show how this sum was to be used in the 
future, but the Government refused. Nothing could be shown 
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about the fund and its use. However, that state of mind has 
‘altered. If you read the debate in the House of Commons on 
June 9th last, you will perceive a very much more critical attitude 
to the whole measure. Members have begun to see that this is 
a risky undertaking and that it must have some connection with 
your general monetary policy, and they ask for information 
about the use of the fund. Naturally, if you have an Exchange 
Equalisation Fund, as they call it, or an Exchange Stabilisation 
Fund, which would be a better description, you must have a 
certain parity at which you want to stabilise the pound sterling. 
T can quite understand that the Bank of England and the Treasury 
are not prepared for the moment to tell the world exactly what 
that parity is to be; they have been satisfied with telling the 
world that they want to be able to stabilise the external value 
of sterling at the level which they think suitable. That is all 
very well. But you must ask them, ‘‘ What are the principles on 
which you are judging whether that level is suitable and desirable 
for the country? ”’ and that question has never been asked. 
From what I have said, it seems clear that the rate of exchange 
which is now de facto stabilised—namely, a dollar value of about 
3°67 or three-quarters of the old gold parity—is at the level 
which the Government and the Bank of England would like to 
maintain as the future level of the pound sterling. They have 
this huge fund and have begun to use it in order to prevent the 
pound sterling from rising above 3°67. You can see the Bank 
of England, as soon as the pound sterling rises above that level, 
buying foreign currency or buying gold, obviously intending to 
prevent the pound sterling from rising. Presumably they would 
not like to see it fall below that level, because that would show a 
distrust of the world in the future of the currency of your country. 
I can draw no other conclusion from these facts than that they 
have in mind to stabilise the pound sterling at about 3°67. 
Now that is a policy which involves you in great dangers. 
If you buy dollars now, it is quite possible that the value of the 
dollar will go down. I should say that nothing is more uncertain 
than the future value of the dollar. When you use that huge 
fund of £150 million from the money of the British taxpayer to 
prevent a rise in the dollar exchange, you believe that you are 
using it for the stabilisation of the pound sterling, but you are 
actually using it for supporting the dollar. That, I say, is a 
very risky business. It is quite possible that the United States 
will prove to be a very strong country, but you do not know 
for certain what the fate of the dollar currency is going to be. 
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It is quite possible that it will go down. I would add that it 
is in the interests of the world that it should go down, though 
not very much. But if it did, you would lose your money to 
no purpose whatever. 

When the Government have been criticised on those lines, they 
have said that it is not their idea to use the fund for a definite 
stabilisation of the dollar exchange; they intend to use it only 
for equalisation, as they calli it, of temporary short-term varia- 
tions in the sterling-dollar rate of exchange. But analyse that 
proposition for a moment. If the dollar itself remains fairly 
stable, they can go on for a certain time stabilising the dollar 
rate of exchange at the level of 3-67; but suppose that the dollar 
falls considerably in value, they will have to choose a higher rate 
of exchange. They will have to alter the rate which was to 
serve as the basis of stability, and that will mean great dis- 
continuity at the moment of alteration and, in addition, great 
loss. The announcement of the Government that “ Now it is 
our policy that the rate of exchange should be not 3-67 but per- 
haps 3:90,”’ would cause great unrest in this country, in the 
United States, and in the whole world. 

The idea that you can make a difference between long and 
short-term movements is unsound. You can do it if you are an 
economic student, studying graphs representing the economic 
history of past decades, but you cannot py do it at the 
moment when the movement occurs. 

If it is a risk to buy dollars, you may say that we should buy 
gold instead of dollars, and be certain to avoid any risk of the 
future of the dollar. That is what the Bank of England seems 
to have done. During the last few weeks they have bought 
something in the neighbourhood of £15 million of gold. But is 
that a reliable policy? I think there is great danger that the 
value of gold will fall, and fall badly, if the United States goes 
off gold, or without going off gold, had a big inflation. In 
those circumstances it is certain that the value of gold would go 
down, and it would be a great advantage to the world if it did. 
But if you had bought gold at a high price, you would naturally 
lose in such a process, and there would have been no national 
advantage whatever from this buying of gold. 

For these reasons I very much doubt the wisdom of any 
endeavour to control foreign exchange. You must always 
remember that to control foreign exchange is to control the 
relation between the value of your own currency and the value 


of some other currency. You may be the master of your own 
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currency, but you cannot be the master of the other currency. 
The Macmillan Committee 1 recommended the strengthening of 
the reserves of the Bank of England in order to have a fund 
wherewith to prevent undue fluctuations of the pound sterling 
in the international market, and that recommendation has been 
followed, but in the present circumstances quite wrongly. You 
must remember that the Macmillan Committee—and an excellent 
Committee it was—made alli its recommendations under the 
assumption that you would remain on the gold standard. Then 
it would be a practical policy. What is the difference? When 
you are on the gold standard, you know exactly where the rate 
of exchange is which you will have as the equilibrium of your 
currency, and which you will regard in the future continually as 
your equilibrium level. Nothing is easier then than to buy at the 
right moment and to sellat the right moment. But if you do not 
know where your equilibrium level is, it is absolutely impossible 
to carry out that policy. That seems to me obvious enough. 
This whole business has drawn the attention of the nation 
far too much towards the external value of your currency, and 
the infinitely more important question of the internal value of 
the currency has been completely neglected. People have said 
that to regulate the internal value of the pound sterling is a very 
difficult matter; you cannot be master of the internal value. 
But if that is really the position of your monetary authorities, 
how can they then believe that they can master the foreign 
exchange, the relative value between the currencies of this 
country and other countries? You have gone off the gold 
standard, and you believe that it is a very simple thing to under- 
stand; but you have not yet gone off the gold mentality—you 
continue to think in terms of gold, particularly the Bank of 
England. Old legislation is still unaltered; the Bank of England 
can buy gold, but it can only put that gold in the accounts at 
the old gold price; it has to keep certain gold reserves in 
relation to its note issue precisely as it did before you 
abandoned the gold standard. There is really no rational ground 
for keeping definite gold reserves as a cover for the note issue 
when you are off the gold standard. Some people, I imagine, 
believe that the Bank of England cannot increase its note issue 
without increasing correspondingly its gold cover; that may be 
the reason why the Bank of England is buying so much gold. 
But if that is so, it only shows that you have kept the old para- 


1Great Britain: Committee on Finance and Industry: Report. 1931. Cmd. 
3897. La. 8vo. 322 pp. 5s. 
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graph in your legislation which is now for all practical purposes 
quite out of date. When you are off the gold standard, you can 
increase the circulation of notes precisely as much, and the effect 
on your economic life would be precisely the same, whether 
there is any gold behind it or not. 

If you are to form a distinct policy as to the management 
of the sterling standard, you must first of all abandon this way 
of thinking in terms of gold; you must begin to realise that you 
are on a sterling standard, and this is a thing which is very little 
realised to-day in this country. Going off the gold standard 
is obviously a negative measure. It must be completed by a more 
positive move—namely, the choosing of another standard for the 
pound sterling. Obviously you cannot be without any standard. 
It is impossible to say that you reckon in sterling if you do not 
know what sterling is, if you do not know what sterling is going 
to be, if you have no idea of the factors influencing the value of 
sterling. You must have some measure for the value of sterling 
and some policy as to the value at which you want to stabilise 
the pound sterling. Naturally there can be different views as 
to what standard you should choose, but that you must have 
a standard I think could not be seriously discussed. 

Therefore the first positive step which you have to take is to 
make a definition of the sterling standard. The authorities of 
this country should tell the people and the rest of the world 
what this pound sterling standard is going to be for the future. 
Again I say that perhaps we cannot ask them to give exact 
figures with decimals, but we can ask them for general principles 
as to how they want to regulate the value of sterling. I think 
there is no other answer to that question than that the pound 
sterling must for the future have a definite purchasing power in 
terms of commodities within the country. Well, if that is the 
policy of the country it should be stated officially and in the 
most reassuring terms. Everybody should know it and it should 
be the basis of confidence in your currency. If you had that 
confidence you would no longer care for gold. You would see 
that your own currency is the real stable measure of value and 
that gold has lost that intrinsic quality which before the War 
at any rate was thought to make it a stable basis of the world’s 
monetary system. The world now needs a new unit and you 
have to supply it. Why? you may say. Is it not too much 
to ask Great Britain ? 

Let me tell you. London has been for hundreds of years 
the centre for the world’s payments, and those payments have 
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been made in pounds sterling. It has been a very profitable 
business for you. You have made millions and millions every 
year by your position as the centre of the world’s monetary 
system. But such an advantage involves a_ corresponding 
responsibility. No reasonable man with any insight into the 
question could possibly blame you for having abandoned the 
gold standard, but now the rest of the world can reasonably ask 
to know what sterling is going to be in the future. You must 
supply a new standard for the world’s payments, because those 
payments are going to be continued in pounds sterling ; otherwise 
the world’s trade will be completely killed, because there is no 
other centre that can claim the position of London. That is the 
real problem of monetary reconstruction. 

But before you can definitely stabilise the purchasing power 
of sterling, you must raise the general price level in this country. 
As I showed you, that general level of prices was pressed 
down quite out of proportion during the few years from 1928 
to September 1931. This caused a complete disequilibrium 
between the relative prices of different groups of commodities 
and wages, debt charges, etc., in this country. You must get 
rid of that disequilibrium, and it cannot be done in any other 
way than by raising the general level of commodity prices. 
There are some people who believe that we could just as well 
cut the higher prices—wages and so on—down to the level of the 
lower prices. They actually recommend it. I do not know if 
they do it still, but last year there were plenty of people who 
believed in such a solution. They applied it in the United States, 
for instance. But it seems to me quite obvious that such a 
policy of continued deflation could only have one effect—namely, 
to press down the lowest prices still more and lead to the same 
disequilibrium. You can never attain equilibrium in that way. 
You have to abandon the deflation process and have what you 
call “‘ reflation’’; I should say straight out “ inflation,” but it 
must be controlled inflation. 

What does that mean? It means that we should be told in 
advance the price level to which you are going to raise prices in 
this country. And the Government must say that it is being 
done on purpose, that it is a deliberate policy to raise the price 
level in this country to, say, what it was about 1928 or 1929. 
Then you can reckon upon the confidence of the people. They 
see that that is your purpose, and they are not afraid of the 
inflation going on uncontrolled and without any limit. If you 
have no programme—which many people think is more agree- 
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able—then there will be no trust. People will think that there 
is inflation going on and they do not know what will be the end 
of it; perhaps it will be the same as the German inflation. That 
is being generally said in the United States. The moment you 
state your policy there can be confidence. 

Then there is another point. You should not be forced to 
make the inflation. You must get your budget in order, because 
if there is a deficit in your budget, and you are forced to make 
an inflation in order to cover that deficit, then people throughout 
the world will lose confidence in your currency. That is the 
case in all countries. It is the present dilemma of the United 
States. They could easily make a very suitable inflation if they 
chose to do it on a definite and deliberated plan, but if they are 
forced into an inflation as a consequence of the enormous deficit 
in the budget, people will think there is no limit and that the 
inflation can go to any length. They will not trust dollars and 
they will convert dollars into gold and thereby increase the value 
of gold. That is what is actually going on. 

You must assume responsibility. You must tell the world 
that you believe in your own programme. Otherwise you can- 
not expect anyone else to believe in it. Now some people say 
that it is very desirable, of course, to raise the general level of 
prices, but how is it to be done? If you rely on the technical 
means for raising the general price level, I think we shall find 
it can be done. Before the War every country controlled the 
purchasing power of its currency. Take a small country like 
Sweden. We were on the gold standard, and that meant that 
we controlled the purchasing power of our own currency and 
gave it a certain internal purchasing power corresponding to 
that of the pound sterling. We kept thus the rate on London 
constant. That was all. It shows that such control of the 
internal purchasing power of a currency is quite possible. If 
you deny that, you deny on principle that it is possible to main- 
tain the gold standard. Now it is obviously easier to raise the 
level of prices than to lower it. We have lowered the price 
level on purpose on some occasions. Many countries did it when 
they returned to the gold standard after the War. We did it in 
Sweden on a large scale; we lowered the price level from 350 
down to 150. That was enormous, but similar things were done 
in other countries. Obviously it must be easier to raise the 
level of prices. The principal technical means of doing it is of 
course to lower the bank rate. 

How does that work? Can it be explained to anybody who 
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is not an expert? I think it can. The capital market regulates 
the general rate of interest which keeps the equilibrium between 
supply and demand for capital. Normally the bank rate should 
correspond to that capital rate. If the bank lowers its rate 
below that level, people will naturally go to the bank and ask 
for capital there, because it is so much cheaper, and the bank 
will have to supply it by creating more means of payment, and 
if more means of payment are being given to the public, prices 
will rise. That is the machinery. Some people say that at 
present the usual machinery is put out of working order. Toa 
certain extent that is true. There is such lack of confidence 
that the machinery would not work immediately. But what is 
the reason of that lack of confidence? Of course there are a 
number of political reasons, but I venture to suggest that the most 
general and the most important reason for lack of confidence is 
simply the fall in prices itself. As long as prices throughout 
the world are falling it is impossible to create confidence for any 
productive work. If you can get the world to believe that you 
are going to stop the fall in prices, and that you are actually 
going to raise the price level by so much per cent. then you 
will have won the victory. Immediately prices begin to rise a 
little, confidence will return. There will be a number of people 
wishing to use that single opportunity for making profits. It 
will set production going again. 

I think that is the only way out of the present muddle. I do 
not say that we shall have done everything by that means, but 
that is the first thing to be done. But it cannot be done if you 
do not tell the public that that is your policy. You must be so 
bold as to take the responsibility of saying that you are going 
to raise the price level in that way and supply credit on liberal 
terms until the price level has reached the level of, say, 1929. 
You cannot tell in advance how long that will take, but you can 
say that you intend to go on with your liberal credit policy until 
you have reached the desired result. That would create confidence. 

If Great Britain takes such a step there will be a great adher- 
ence in the rest of the world. I believe the most natural conse- 
quence would be that the other paper standard countries which 
have reasonably good economic and financial conditions would 
be very glad to come into the British system. If we only knew 
what the pound sterling was, we should connect our currencies 
with sterling. But when the Government in Sweden asked me 
if we should try to stabilise the sterling exchange and put the 
Swedish currency in connection with sterling, I said we could 
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not do so as long as the British themselves did not know what 
sterling was going to be. Let us first see if they have a pro- 
gramme, and then we shall do so. 

What is going to happen in Ottawa is that the Dominions 
will come and ask the British Government what your future 
policy with regard to the stabilisation of the currency is going 
to be. Do you really believe that it is possible for the British 
Government to tell the Dominions: ‘‘ We do not know”? I 
suggest that that is an impossible position. The Dominions will 
then drive the Government of this country to take the lead. 
That is all very well, but it would be much better if the Govern- 
ment had taken the lead themselves. I must beg your pardon 
for talking about your internal affairs, but it is really impossible 
to avoid it if I am to give any constructive ideas as to the restora- 
tion of the monetary system of the world. If you take the lead, 
you will secure the confidence of the world, you will have immense 
authority; but if you are forced step by step to do this and 
that, you cannot expect to have the same authority. 

The Dominions are sure to come in to a sterling group, and 
we should thus have a sterling group of healthy countries with 
fairly stable monetary conditions. The function of this country 
in the sterling group would be quite a particular one, different 
from the function of the other countries in the group. You 
would have to stabilise sterling, as I said, in terms of purchasing 
power as against commodities within the limits of this country. 
The other countries would stabilise the sterling exchange precisely 
as they were always accustomed to do before the War. It 
would not be anything new. Thus we should have a stable 
monetary system reaching at least half of the world’s population. 
That would be an excellent thing. 

If we cannot return at once to sound monetary conditions 
for all the world, you must agree that it is a very good thing to 
do so for half the world. There has been some talk in the last 
few days about coming to an agreement with the United States. 
That would in itself be excellent. But when it is suggested that 
there should be for this purpose an international conference on 
the reconstruction of the world’s monetary system, I want to 
say that the preliminary condition that must be fulfilled for 
such an undertaking is an understanding between this country 
and the United States, and that does not require a formal con- 
ference at all. If you can get some American experts over here 
to talk with your experts, and if you can unite on a definite 
policy for raising the price level in both countries, that would 
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give you immense authority. If you look at conditions in the 
United States you will understand how valuable that would be 
for America. The Americans distrust every measure of inflation 
and they do not know what the Federal System is going to do. 
They have a nervous feeling of insecurity. But the moment this 
country said that it was a perfectly sound policy to raise the 
price level by, say, 30 per cent., and that you were going to do 
it, then the United States Government would say, ‘“‘ We are 
going to do exactly the same as the British Government,” and 
would immediately command the confidence of American citizens. 
It would put the whole situation on an entirely new moral basis. 

You have never in history had a better opportunity for 
leadership than you have now. You can build up a sterling 
group, you can get sound cooperation from the United States. 
They are already prepared for such a raising of prices, if they 
could only find a reasonable programme and have a definite 
guarantee against its misuse. That is the way in which I think 
we can solve the problem. We cannot attain anything by 
calling in international conferences without preparing for them. 
What would a big international conference about the question 
of the world’s monetary and economic system do? It is very 
probable that the question of the general restoration of the 
gold standard would be put in the forefront, which would be 
fatal. There would be no end to the discussions about this gold 
standard. I know all about it. I have been on the Gold Dele- 
gation of the League of Nations for three years. I can assure 
you that an international conference on that subject would never 
attain any result. But you can attain results by conversations 
with American experts, only you must do it now. You must 
not believe that you can wait for another month, still less for 
another six months. We have tried the method of postpone- 
ment for a very long time, and we see the result. We cannot 
go on any longer in that way. We must begin somewhere. You 
must have the courage to take the responsibility, to state a 
definite policy, to take the lead, and if you do that you will 
secure the confidence of the whole world. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. WIcKHAM STEED said that Dr. Cassel seemed to take the new 
fetish of economists and financiers—the price level of commodities— 
as constituting a possibly stable standard of value. But if gold was 
not regarded as possessing some mystic quality of stability—as the 
lecturer had seemed to regard it ten years ago—then it was a com- 
modity, and under normal circumstances before the War it had been 
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a useful and comparatively stable commodity, the amount required 
for monetary purposes being approximately equal year after year. 
The rise in the value of gold of 40 or 50 per cent. was undoubtedly 
the result of the law of supply and demand; so much gold had been 
locked up that what remained for monetary purposes had become 
an expensive luxury. It was not the moment to discuss whether 
gold was a more or a less risky commodity than any other as a standard 
of value. The value of commodities could be determined in two 
ways: either by the legitimate play of supply and demand, or by 
inflation, masked or open, in which the money value of commodities 
was raised without raising their exchange value. If Great Britain 
was to give a lead, possibly in conjunction with the United States, 
and say that she would raise the price level of commodities by 30 per 
cent., how was she going to do it, and if she did it, how was she to see 
that the price level remained constant? A rise in price would increase 
the amount of goods put on the market and that would bring the 
price level down again, unless means were taken to avoid it. How 
could anyone be sure that the level of commodity prices, taken as a 
standard of value, would prove to be any more stable or any more 
free from the law of supply and demand than gold had proved to be? 


Mr. HAROLD Cox said he thought that the whole policy of raising 
prices was fundamentally false. How, for example, could the sale of 
Lancashire cotton goods to China and India possibly be improved 
by inflating English currency? Was it suggested that the British 
Government should print currency notes and hand them out to Chinese 
and Indian peasants to enable them to pay for Lancashire cotton goods ? 
Nor could any other branch of our export trade be helped by raising 
prices at home. Higher prices meant an increase in costs of production 
and consequently a decreased power to compete in foreign markets. 

He did not accept the implication that all the world’s troubles 
were due to a shortage of gold. He saw no evidence of such a shortage. 
Since the War the amount of gold in the world had more than doubled ; 
from £1,017 million it had gone up to £2,330 million. The Bank of 
England alone had four times as much gold as before the War. In 
addition, all the banks were able and willing to create credit when- 
ever they saw a bona fide demand. Business men and manufacturers 
could get as much credit as they needed if their business was sound. 

The policy of inflation seemed to him thoroughly unsound, and 
those who had seen what it led to in Germany and Austria soon after 
the War were more than doubtful of the wisdom of applying it in 
England. As soon as such a policy was started it would be governed 
by political considerations and no one could tell where it would stop. 


Mr. FREDERICK GEIDT referred to the Exchange Equalisation 
Account and pointed out that in the conversion of the 5 per cent. 
War Loan the Government was faced with the biggest financial opera- 
tion that any nation had undertaken. There were millions of stock 
held outside Great Britain that foreigners would require to be repaid, 
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and until that operation was completed it seemed reasonable that the 
‘Government should have certain liquid funds available for paying 
those holders who did not wish to take up new stock. Until that 
was completed they could not think of stabilising sterling in terms 
of other currencies. 

Dr. Cassel had suggested that Great Britain should tell the world 
at what rate she intended to stabilise sterling—whether in terms of 
gold or commodities. But until the result of the Lausanne Conference 
was known, how could the Government arrive at a final decision? 
Until the reparation and war debt question was settled it would be 
premature to announce a policy which it might be impossible to carry 
out for reasons beyond the Government’s control. 

Prices were not at a disastrously low level. The Board of Trade 
index of wholesale prices stood between 102 and 103, and the 
United States Labour Bureau index was something like 93, both 
figures being based on the level of I913. But when prices were very 
much higher, the world had contracted a colossal load of debt, and 
that was the reason for the tremendous depression. The fall in 
prices would otherwise have corrected itself. Might not a moderate 
measure of inflation or an expansionist monetary policy prove in- 
sufficient by itself to make that burden of debt bearable? Artificial 
inflation might cause an increase in the debt, and a continuance of 
the vicious circle until our whole civilisation collapsed. 


Sir Basit BLACKETT said he would like to thank Dr. Cassel for 
his extremely interesting study of the position and for the call to 
leadership which he believed the nation needed above all. Subsequent 
speakers had repeated all the outworn currency fallacies. He would 
like to return to the subject of proposals for trying to restore some 
position of the price level which would make it possible for the inter- 
change of goods and services throughout the world to take place 
again in reasonable volume. Some kind of action was needed to 
reverse the tendency to shrinkage of that interchange. If some 
increase could be gained, it did not matter much what means were 
used, but he thought the means were very much along the lines 
suggested by Dr. Cassel. An attempt had been made in the United 
States and in Great Britain to provide one of the conditions ior an 
increase in the volume of the interchange of goods and services— 
namely, cheap money. But cheap money by itself would not be 
enough to solve the problem. For months anybody who had a good 
proposition for starting some new development or industry had been 
looked on as a godsend to any banker, but few had turned up, the 
reason being that the world lacked confidence. This brought one 
back to the need for government leadership. 

There seemed to be no currency policy in Great Britain. In 
response to pressure in the House of Commons, the Government had 
said that its policy was not to return to the gold standard yet, that 
it wished to see prices rise and did not wish to see the exchange rise, 
but on no occasion had any positive policy been suggested, The 
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policy of Great Britain should be to state definitely that she wanted 
a stable price level in the future which would not expose the world 
again to the disastrous consequences of boom and slump, because the 
yard-stick was altering all the time. The Government should go 
further and say that it recognised the impossibility under existing 
conditions of a world-wide international agreement on that subject. 

He agreed with Dr. Cassel on the subject of international con- 
ferences. They had served together at the Genoa Conference ten 
years earlier, and if the policy laid down at that Conference had been 
followed, the world would have been saved from many of its troubles. 
The policy was in two parts: the first was the return to the gold 
standard in order to provide the necessary basis of international 
confidence, and the second was that governments must see that they 
managed gold and not let gold manage them. The nations returned 
to the gold standard but they had let gold manage them. Dr. Cassel 
had been one of the body of experts of which he (Sir Basil) had been 
chairman at the stage when the resolutions were drafted, and had 
proposed an amendment which would have made the second part of 
the policy more clear, saying that it would not do for a body of experts 
to look unanimous. However, Sir Basil had persuaded him that it 
would be for the good of mankind if he did not make a motion of 
dissent when he really agreed, and the recommendations were accepted 
unanimously by forty-seven nations. The important point was that 
the members of that conference had not gone to it without preparation 
and discussion. Rough drafts had existed many weeks before that 
had a suspicious likeness to many of the resolutions finally passed. 
As one of the members had said in League of Nations English, “ I 
think general conferences is with a view to the gallery for the sancti- 
fication of decisions.”” It was no good going to conferences simply to 
discuss things. 

The policy must be to increase the volume of interchange of goods 
and services within the sterling area, and it should be made widely 
known by government and central bank announcements within that 
area, that people starting new enterprises would be assisted. This 
would bring about an increase instead of a decrease in the volume of 
trade, and once there was a beginning, prices would begin to rise 
and there would be no obstacle to their going up to a reasonable level, 
because money had already been made cheap enough to assist people 
when they began to use it. 


Baron D’ERLANGER said that he had given the matter a great 
deal of thought and study, and had come to the conclusion that he 
knew less about it than when he was a boy. As a boy he had dreamt 
that the gold contained in the bowels of the earth had all been extracted 
and that all the nations of the world had come to an agreement— 
which in itself proved that it was but a dream—that they would 
deposit the gold on an island as a reserve for the monetary system 
of the whole world. All the countries, having deposited their gold, 
received the counters called bank notes which were the international 
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currency of the world. Then came a cataclysm, and the island com- 
pletely disappeared with all its treasures of gold. The nations again 
agreed that they would not change the amount of the bank notes 
except by mutual consent, and the world’s business went on exactly 
as before, although there was no gold for the bank notes to represent. 
That was his dream of a managed international currency some forty 
years before. 

The idea of any such international agreement was even more 
Utopian and remote of realisation than ever. He had seen so many 
conferences on every conceivable subject during the last ten years, 
and all had resulted in disagreement and disappointment. Gold might 
be a fetish which an educated world could do without, but it had 
inspired confidence in the monetary system of the world in the past, 
and he doubted whether the world was ripe for doing without such a 
fetish, and whether it would have confidence in any standard, either 
Empire or British-American, which was not representative of gold. 
If a currency based on world prices of certain commodities properly 
selected could inspire sufficient confidence to maintain sterling, 
especially if established concurrently with the United States, it would 
be the solution of Great Britain’s troubles, and would command half 
the population of the world. 

However important might be the currency question, both for the 
British Empire and for the rest of the world, it was only one of the 
problems which had to be solved before the machinery of world trade 
would work properly again. Everybody had been putting pegs into 
the wheels of the clock of international trade for the last ten years, 
and it would not work again until all the pegs were removed one by 
one. It was less a question of what had to be done than of what 
had to be undone. Walls had been built around countries by customs 
duties and boycotts, moral and physical. A boycott imposed by the 
force of arms, as in India and China, was no more a boycott than 
was imposed by every country in Europe which said, “‘ Buy nothing 
but our own goods.”” This might be necessary as a temporary measure 
for Great Britain when all the countries of the world were pouring 
goods in because there was no tariff barrier, but tariffs were an obstruc- 
tion to world commerce and until they were removed world trade 
could not function properly. The same was the case with exchange 
restrictions. The problem must be tackled in its various phases 
simultaneously. Great Britain above all was a country which could 
not live and prosper except with a free international trade. 


Mr. HENDERSON (The Chairman) said that Dr. Cassel had depre- 
cated the tendency he discerned to keep the exchange value of sterling 
down by the purchase of gold or foreign currencies; on the other 
hand, he had urged that it should be the policy of Great Britain to 
secure a rise in the level of sterling prices as a preliminary to stabilisa- 
tion. The price level of Great Britain was dominated by the price 
of imported goods, and the price of imported goods depended partly 
on their price in foreign currencies and partly on the exchange rate of 
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sterling. Did Dr. Cassel think it would be possible, merely by the 
pursuit of cheap money in Great Britain, to combine the two objectives 
of raising sterling prices and allowing the sterling exchange to rise, 
if the tendency of the exchange market was in that direction ? 


Dr. CASSEL said that it was impossibie to go over all the points 
which had been raised, and many of them had been answered in the 
address. It had been said that if the price level in Great Britain were 
raised her position would be worse in international competition and that, 
therefore, she could not raise that level independently of other coun- 
tries. On the surface that was an argument which the general 
business man would probably accept. But considered again it was 
not sound. Assuming that the price level in Great Britain was 
doubled, the consequence would be that the pound sterling in terms 
of other currencies would sink to half the previous value and the 
position in international trade would be absolutely the same. Going 
off the gold standard meant that Great Britain had her own standard ; 
she had secured her independence, and it only remained for her to use it. 

There was some uncertainty as to what was meant by raising the 
general price level. It simply meant raising the index number which 
was an arithmetical average of the prices of a certain number of 
important commodities—in other words, lowering the value of the 
pound sterling. But such a measure was often confused with the 
very unsound endeavours to regulate the price of particular com- 
modities, schemes such as the valorisation scheme for coffee, the 
rubber scheme, wheat pools in Canada, the American Federal Farm 
Board, which had all failed. The controlling of the general price level 
meant nothing more than controlling the purchasing power of the 
pound sterling in Great Britain herself. 

Those who objected to the raising of the price level in Great 
Britain had not realised what would happen if they did nothing. 
Every debtor country in the world would be ruined. Economists 
for years had been saying that so long as the process of deflation went 
on the debtor countries could not recover. The collapse began in 
the South American Republics; it had spread to Australia and to 
practically all the South-Eastern European countries. It was im- 
possible for them to pay their debts, whether national or individual. 
There had been a rise of 50 per cent. in the world unit of currency 
and it was impossible that debtors should be able to pay. Some 
people said that if the debtor countries were careful and saw that 
their business was sound they would be able to pay, but it was 
impossible for world trade to go on with the possibility that the 
monetary unit might be 50 per cent. higher any day. Therefore the 
people who refused to consider the programme he had suggested were 
refusing to save the debtor countries from ruin, and what would 
follow their ruin nobody could tell. He did not believe that the 
existing world civilisation could survive such a disaster. The situation 
was much more serious than people realised. It was not a matter 
merely for talk, it was a matter of life and death for humanity. 











THE IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


Address given at Chatham House on June 28th, 1932 
By Tue Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P. 


Str JoHN Power, Bart., M.P., in the Chair. 


THE subject on which I have been invited to address you is 
that of the Imperial Economic Conference which is to meet at 
Ottawa next month. That Conference is, I venture to say, 
going to matter more to ourselves and, indeed, to the whole 
world, than any other political event of our time. Upon its 
success or failure hang not only our own immediate prosperity 
and the prospects of Imperial development and unity but also 
in large measure the future political and economic structure of 
the civilised world. 

If I may deal first with the Conference in its bearing upon 
Imperial development and unity, I should like to remind you 
that this Conference will register either the final triumph or the 
failure of nearly fifty years of continuous effort to secure the 
practical acceptance of the principle, that the unity and strength 
of the Empire and the welfare of each part of it depend upon 
mutu:! economic cooperation. That was the principle on which 
the old Empire of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was 
built up, and on which the Empire flourished and developed 
remarkably in the first half of the last century before that 
principle was rejected in 1845 in favour of the principle of 
economic internationalism, or economic individualism, miscalled 
“ free trade.” 

It is well worth remembering in these days that free trade 
was introduced in this country not only for economic but also 
for political motives. The men who advocated it thought that 
its introduction would break, in our domestic affairs, the power 
of that landlord aristocracy which they regarded as the cause of 
war and the chief obstacle to progress, just as a large section of 
organised Labour believes to-day that manufacturers and mer- 
chants are the promoters of war and the obstacles to progress. 
They also advocated free trade because they believed that it 
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would break up the British Empire and get rid of it. As Cobden 
wrote in 1852, 

“ The colonial system can never be got rid of except by the indirect 
process of free trade, which will gradually and imperceptibly loosen the 
bonds which unite our colonies to us by a mistaken notion of self- 
interest.” 

If English nineteenth-century Radicalism was anxious to 
jettison the British Empire, our fellow-citizens overseas were not 
prepared to follow suit. In spite of the disasters which British 
free trade inflicted upon Canada and the other Colonies, and the 
check to a development of immense promise, they clung deter- 
minedly to the idea of Imperial unity and to the practical policy 
by which alone that unity could be fostered and developed. At 
the first opportunity offered them, the first Colonial Conference 
of 1887, Jan Hofmeyr, speaking for the Dutch of Cape Colony, 
and Sir Samuel Griffiths and Alfred Deakin, speaking for Aus- 
tralia, put forward proposals for economic cooperation, and since 
then down to the present day that policy has not only been 
preached but practised by Dominion statesmen, in the hope 
that they would eventually overcome the resistance offered by 
doctrinaire theory and reactionary prejudice on the part of this 
country. 

The first great landmark in this long campaign was the 
Ottawa Conference in 1894, and the success of that Conference 
is of good augury for the success of the Conference which is to 
take place at Ottawa next month. In the atmosphere of the 
New World, away from the traditions and inhibitions of Downing 
Street, that Conference took a very bold line. Disregarding the 
protests of the Mother-country, the Conference passed, with 
practical unanimity, resolutions in favour of Empire preference, 
resolutions which more than one Colony put into effect in the 
shape of mutual preferential treaties during the next two years, 
and which Canada implemented in 1897 by Sir Wilfred Laurier’s 
great experiment of one-sided and unreciprocated Imperial 
preference. 

I should add that that policy of Imperial preference was 
throughout advocated by Dominion statesmen, not only as a 
policy of economic development, but also as an essential part 
of any policy of Imperial unity. From their point of view any 
policy which in its economic structure disregarded the responsi- 
bility of any one part of the Empire for the welfare of the others, 
which treated foreign and Imperial trade alike, was the negation 
of the conception of Imperial unity. Imperial economic co- 
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operation was always conceived of as an essential element in 
Imperial political cooperation. 

The conversion of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain by the Conferences 
of 1897 and 1go2 to the Dominion point of view brought this 
country within sight of an Imperial economic policy. Unfortu- 
nately that hope was swept away for the time by the great 
Liberal reaction of 1906; and subsequently the Great War over- 
whelmed and confused all other issues. At the same time, the 
War period witnessed the acceptance of at any rate the principle 
of preference at the Imperial War Conference of 1917, and its 
first tentative application in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s Budget of 
tg19. After the War the Dominions generally increased their 
preference to this country and also in some cases to each other 
and to some of the Colonies. The result of the 1923 election and 
the consequent negative attitude not only of Mr. MacDonald’s 
first Government but also of Mr. Baldwin’s Government of 
1924-29 had a profoundly discouraging effect upon Dominion 
sentiment. 

Meanwhile the gradual growth of the Colonies, as they once 
were, into Dominions conscious of their own national life and 
determined to assert their equality of political rights and privi- 
leges with the Mother-country, had superseded all that once 
existed of an Imperial system bound together by the general 
supervision and control of the United Kingdom. The Confer- 
ence of 1926 and the Statute of Westminster have only given 
final recognition to a state of affairs which is really of long stand- 
ing. They have served a useful purpose in making us face the 
fact that the British Empire exists only by free mutual coopera- 
tion, and that unless we are prepared to cooperate, and to 
cooperate in the things that matter most to all of us—the trade 
by which we live, the trade by which our nations can grow, the 
trade which supplies our daily bread—we must be prepared to 
accept the logical consequence, the consequence that Cobden 
hoped for, namely, the final disintegration of the Empire. It 
is not only trade and employment but also the very existence of 
the British Empire which are at issue at Ottawa. That is why 
I regard failure as unthinkable. 

So much for what I might call the ‘‘ domestic ’’ aspect of 
the Ottawa Conference, as a stage in the constitutional and 
economic evolution of the British Empire. But Ottawa to-day 
has another and in some ways even more significant aspect. 
We are witnessing the breakdown of the economic system under 
which the world has lived for the last century. That system was 
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essentially international in its main conception, and was built 
up in the course of the nineteenth century by this country. It 
is perfectly true that that international system of finance, 
monetary policy, trade, and production was encroached upon 
in the last quarter of the century by the growth of protection 
in different countries. But while protection to some extent 
divided the world into compartments from the point of view of 
production, the international system survived in the region of 
finance and monetary policy and was maintained in the main 
by this country. We were, right down to the War, the only 
country which, when all the factors of trade are taken into 
consideration—export and import of goods, interest on capital, 
interest on finance and shipping services—had a large credit 
balance at the end of the year. In 1913 that balance stood at 
£185 million. Technically we had the right to take it out in 
gold, a procedure which would have dislocated very soon even 
the pre-War gold standard, but we diffused it over the world by 
a persistent and far-sighted policy of re-investment. 

All that has been changed by the War. We no longer have 
the power to control the financial system of the world. I think 
that we rather mistakenly thought after the War that we still 
had it. That power has passed in a very large measure to the 
United States, which, changing from the position of a debtor to 
that of a creditor country, continued to maintain with increasing 
effect a fiscal policy aimed at forcing exports and restricting 
imports. During the post-War years (I take 1930 as a typical 
year) the world owed the United States nearly £330,000,000— 
£50,000,000 on War debts and reparations, {122,000,000 interest 
on American commercial debts, and £156,000,000 due to America’s 
excess of exports over imports. 

You will notice that War debts only amount to some fifteen 
per cent. of the world’s payment to the United States. I should 
like to lay particular stress on that, because I think it is a 
dangerous illusion to believe that a settlement of War debts and 
reparations is going to set the world back where it was, from 
the point of view of the international monetary system. Un- 
doubtedly War debts and reparations have aggravated the 
position very seriously, but the main cause of the dislocation of 
the world’s monetary system is not War payments but the immense 
economic power of the United States, not counterbalanced by 
any systematic policy of redressing the balance either by foreign 
investment or by foreign travel. 

If I may give you one other figure to show how relatively 
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small the element of War payments really is in the problem, it 
is that up to the year 1930 the payments of Europe to America 
on War debts were less than the remittances home of foreign 
emigrants to the United States, and not a third as much as the 
expenditure of American tourists on travel abroad. The reduc- 
tion of American tourist travel by one-third has a more dis- 


locating effect upon the international monetary system than the — 


imposition of the whole of the War debt payments to the United 
States. 

Now can that dislocation be set right? Can we restore the 
monetary system as it was? I think that it is idle to suppose 
that it can be done in any immediate future. We have to 
reckon with certain great forces in the world. One of them is 
the force sometimes described as ‘‘ Economic Nationalism,” but 
perhaps more truly described as the ‘‘ Organic Conception of the 
State.’”” What has caused the difficulty is not merely aggressive- 
ness on the part of nations, the desire to get the better of others 
in trade; it is rather an internal conception of the responsibility 
of the State for the standard of life and welfare of its citizens. 
From the point of view of the Manchester School, the State was 
responsible for seeing that contracts were observed and burglars 
caught; it was monstrous in their eyes that the State should 
pay for its citizens to have any other standard of life than open 
competition could secure. That point of view has entirely 
passed away. In every country there is some conception of a 
standard of life to be maintained for its citizens. Whether they 
try to maintain that standard by the direct action of customs 
duties to keep out competing goods made under different con- 
ditions, or whether they embark on costly policies of social 
reform which necessitate counterbalancing their addition to the 
cost of home production by duties on goods made elsewhere, in 
one way or another the inevitable consequence of the modern 
conception of the State is some form of regulation of external 
trade. In times of crisis that regulation tends to become increas- 
ingly severe up to the point where it inflicts injury not only on 
others but, in the long run, on all the nations concerned. 

That is one of the great forces with which we have to reckon. 
There is another force, the action of which is in one sense directly 
contrary to the action of Economic Nationalism; it is the 
technical development of the world. In ever-increasing measure 
every development of science and production calls for larger 
areas in which to work, and conduces to the shrinking of the 
world. Aviation, wireless telegraphy, broadcasting, all these 
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things are drawing the world closer together. Modern mass 
production can in many directions only attain its full efficiency 
in a market of many tens of millions. Defence considerations 
cooperate. A capital which is only two hundred miles within 
the frontier is liable to be destroyed by air raids a couple of hours 
after the declaration of war. In this development an enormous 
advantage is given to the bigger units. Quite apart from any 
intentional desire to inflict injury on others, a great unit can 
incidentally and almost unconsciously inflict tremendous injury 
on the smaller units of the world. It is not very wide of the 
mark to say that the whole of the disasters of the world to-day 
are due to the fact that some two and a half years ago American 
citizens stopped investing abroad and thought that they could 
not afford to travel abroad for pleasure. That fact alone upset 
the balance which had hitherto countervailed the world’s debts 
to America; within a very short time it drained the world of its 
visible gold supply and precipitated the present crisis. 

How are these forces to be reconciled? I think it is out of 
the question to supersede either of them by the other. It is no 
good to-day to preach the economic international individualism 
of eighty or ninety years ago. On the other hand, some remedy 
has got to be found for the present situation. To my mind, 
the natural solution lies along the lines of the evolution which 
the world has more or less steadily pursued from the smaller 
to the larger unit, and that in place both of the internationalism 
of the last century and of the exaggerated Balkanisation and 
splitting up of the world which we see at present, we shall see 
evolution towards groups of cooperating nations. 

In order to satisfy fully the technical requirements of modern 
finance and production, those groups should include a large 
population of one, two, or three hundred million people; they 
must also include so large a range of products of every kind, 
primary and secondary, tropical and temperate, as to be sub- 
stantially self-sufficing. In order, on the other hand, to satisfy 
the national idea, they must be based on some community, 
whether of geography, race, history, or culture, which will enable 
something like a common patriotism to bind them together in 
permanent peace and to encourage the idea of mutual support 
and development. 

The United States already forms such a unit, though possibly 
much of Central and South America might join them, if it did not 
become another unit. Continental Europe west of Russia, with 
its colonies, should obviously be another; in size it is much 
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smaller than Australia, in population less than India, and pro- 
found as its divisions are, they are not nearly so profound as the 
divisions which separate India to-day. We whose imagination 
has not boggled at the conception of a self-governing Federal 
India should not see anything fantastic in the vision of some 
form of European economic union. Meanwhile, for ourselves, 
our natural group is given us by history, by the development of 
our finance and commerce in recent generations, in the British 
Empire. 

The British Empire forms a group of nations which satisfies 
every technical as well as every political requisite, except possibly 
geographic continuity, for the formation of an effective unit. I 
believe that if we can succeed in making good at Ottawa some 
form of Empire economic unit, for both fiscal and monetary 
purposes, we shall not only have safeguarded our own interests 
in this country and in the Empire, and our position in a chaotic 
world, but we shall also have given a clear lead to others to set 
their house in order, we shall have taken the first step in the 
creation of a new rationalised world order. 

Well then, let us consider the conditions under which we 
approach the Ottawa Conference. I think we approach it under 
better auspices than we have approached any of its predecessors. 
On every hand, here and overseas, there is a growing conviction 
that in the general economic collapse of the world, Empire co- 
operation does offer the surest and speediest chance of building 
up an area of solid ground for ourselves, wide enough and 
strong enough to support us all in reasonable prosperity. We 
ourselves enter the Conference for the first time with a clear 
mandate and a free hand to take any measures necessary to 
promote the common end. More than that, for the first time 
we are entering an Empire Conference giving as good as we get, 
for the preference given under the new Import Duties Act did 
bring the measure of our help to Dominion trade up to some- 
thing comparable with the help which the Dominions have given 
to our trade in recent years. 

The Conference is, of course, a business conference; it is 
called upon to deal with business matters and, if it is to succeed, 
it must deal with them in a business-like spirit. But it is equally 
essential that the representatives of the Empire should approach 
the business problem from the broadest point of view, in the 
spirit of statesmanship as well as in the spirit of big business, 
and not with a parochial or petty outlook or in a bargaining or 
haggling temper. They must always remember that the pros- 
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perity of the rest of the Empire already matters so much more 
to each part of the Empire than the prosperity of the rest of the 
world, that it is good business to give preference to other parts 
of the Empire without asking for any specific return. Laurier’s 
policy of 1897 was good policy for Canada as well as.a good lead 
to this country. 

Our own delegates, then, and I trust the delegates of every 
other part of the Empire, will enter upon the negotiations first 
and foremost as representatives of the common interest of the 
whole Empire. At the same time they will naturally each have 
to safeguard their own local and specific interests. Our repre- 
sentatives have to watch over at least three specific interests. 

They will go to Ottawa to promote the interests of the United 
Kingdom as a great manufacturing country, concerned to find a 
secure and expanding export market for our industries and 
employment for our people. 

But they will also go as representatives of a great agricultural 
community. The United Kingdom to-day is still, if you take 
the value of its agricultural crops, the greatest agricultural 
community in the Empire. The value of its production is £300 
million a year, as against £275 million production in either Canada 
or Australia. It is therefore essential that our representatives 
should not regard British agriculture as a mere departmental 
concern, but as one whose interests they are bound to promote 
as effectively as any other Dominion promotes the interests of 
its agriculture. 

Thirdly, we go to Ottawa as the representatives of a great 
Colonial Empire which is still governed more or less directly 
from London. That Colonial Empire, regarded as a unit, is 
already to-day, from the trade point of view, equal to India, 
and contains within itself even greater potentialities of ultimate 
development. That unit of the Empire will be represented at 
Ottawa by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister, and his very competent advisers, more par- 
ticularly Sir Edward Davson. It is not so much a question of 
Anglo-Colonial trade; that can be settled in London. It is to 
consider how the trade between the Colonies, on the one hand, 
and India and the Dominions, on the other hand, can be 
developed. There is a great field for development, more par- 
ticularly between Canada, a growing industrial country which 
needs products—raw materials and food-stuffs—of the tropical 
zone, and the West Indian and African Colonies. 

It is perfectly true, of course, that there are a number of 
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treaty restrictions which stand in the way of the full development 
of a policy of inter-Imperial preference effectively including the 
whole of the Colonies. Our territories in West Africa are subject 
to an Anglo-French treaty which precludes preference, not only 
as between France and ourselves, but also, owing to the most- 
favoured-nation clause, to our own trade over the trade of other 
foreign nations besides France. The whole of the Congo Basin, 
which includes some of Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Kenya 
and Uganda, is an area of free trade to all nations under the 
Treaties of Berlin and of Brussels, confirmed by the Treaty of 
St. Germain-en-Laye after the War. In the Mandated Terri- 
tories we have undertaken the same obligations since the War. 
There are very real practical difficulties in the way of getting 
rid of these treaties, but I am encouraged by the thought that 
similar difficulties, which were once thought insuperable, stood 
in the way of our either giving or receiving preference from the 
Dominions. At one time the British Government thought it 
unthinkable that we could denounce our German and Belgian 
trade treaties, by which we explicitly promised to treat trade 
between the Colonies and ourselves as international trade, and 
not to give any favour to any part of the British Empire which 
we did not equally give to Germany or Belgium. The Ottawa 
Conference of 1894 passed the first resolution in favour of the 
denunciation of those treaties, which Mr. Chamberlain put into 
effect a few years later. What Ottawa has done before it may 
do again, and I hope that the Ottawa Conference may pass 
resolutions which will at any rate initiate the process of freeing 
us from any restrictions, in any part of the Empire, which stand 
in the way of the fullest development of mutual cooperation. 
Now to come to what our representatives must aim at securing 
at Ottawa. The main thing is that they should secure such a 
measure of preference as will encourage the main volume of 
Empire trade to flow in Empire channels, and will concentrate 
the creative power of our several markets upon a policy of mutual 
development, in order to get away from the policy of dissipation 
of economic energy to a policy of concentration and mutual 
stimulation. The main thing is the amount of preference which 
we can secure. Whether that is done by the Dominions lowering 
their existing duties to us, or by their raising the duties against 
our foreign competitors, is entirely a secondary consideration. 
If we can gain an extra million of trade, we would sooner gain 
it at the expense of our foreign competitors rather than at the 
expense of Dominion manufacturers, and it is that which we 
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should aim at gaining first. In that respect alone there is great 
scope for British trade. If the Dominions did not reduce a 
single one of their duties against this country, but only raised 
their duties against foreign countries, there is in normal times 
£300 million worth of manufactures of which we could hope to 
capture half, perhaps two-thirds, if the preference were effective 
enough. 

It is perfectly true, of course, that in their own interests some 
of the Dominions might be well advised to reconsider their 
tariffs against this country. In many cases they have carried 
protection too far; they have embarked upon it too indis- 
criminately. It is also true that in many cases their tariff 
schedules are unscientifically framed and that there is plenty of 
room for careful revision and better rationalisation, which would 
give great assistance to British exports without injuring any 
Dominion manufacture of any importance. These are matters 
well worthy of close investigation and detailed discussion at 
Ottawa. The essential thing, however, is to secure effective 
preference. 

The question of preference is a matter of common Empire 
interest. The actual rate of inter-Imperial duty in any part of 
the Empire is in the main a domestic concern. What we must 
aim at is to secure for a fixed period of time, either a fixed per- 
centage preference, say, twenty per cent. ad valorem, or a provision 
that whatever a foreign duty may be, the Empire duty should 
never be more than, say, half the foreign duty. This would 
leave it tree to the Dominion to raise its duty against us, at the 
same time raising it as much again against the foreigner, or to 
lower its duty to us and be free to lower its duty by the same 
amount to our foreign competitors. 

What is vital is that the preference should be secured for a 
period of years. Unless the manufacturers and farmers of the 
Empire have some definite assurance they cannot embark on any 
policy of development. Who is going to plant a citrus orchard 
which takes six years to mature, if he has no notion whether 
the preference, on the strength of which he plants that orchard, 
will exist in six years’ time? Who is going to build a railway 
or develop a port on the assurance of an export trade, the con- 
ditions of which may be destroyed before the building is finished ? 
What we want is something in the nature of a Ten-Years Plan. I 
hope that the agreements at Ottawa will be made for something 
like ten years’ duration. That does not mean that we shall all 
be tied down in such a way that we shall be precluded from 
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modification of any of our systems of revenue and taxation. On 
‘the contrary, given the maintenance of the preference, each part 
of the Empire would still be free to raise or lower its inter- 
Imperial duty, or to raise still further its foreign duty, and 
minor modifications could be made by agreement at any time. 

The same, I think, applies to the sphere of foreign negotiations. 
There is every reason, once we have established our system of 
Imperial preference, for our going on and seeing what system of 
mutual negotiation and preference we can make with other 
countries, once we can get the obstacle of the most-favoured- 
nation clause out of the way. But it is essential that under no 
consideration should we whittle away the preference granted to 
the Empire. Any favours which we give to any foreign nation 
must be given by differentiating between that and other foreign 
nations, and not by abolishing the differentiation between foreign 
trade and Empire trade. Insistence on that point is at least as 
vital to us, perhaps more vital to us, than it is to any other 
part of the Empire. 

That brings me to one point of detail on which I should like 
to say a word, that is, the question whether preference secured 
by agreement between one part of the Empire and another 
should automatically be extended to every other part of the 
Empire. In other words, whether we should have in inter- 
Imperial trade a most-favoured-nation clause on the analogy of 
the most-favoured-nation clause which we have in international 
trade. The experience of the most-favoured-nation clause in 
international trade certainly does not conduce to the belief that 
the system would give us the maximum measure of free trade 
within the Empire. The most-favoured-nation clause is to-day 
in international affairs the most serious obstacle to the creation 
of areas of mutually freer trade. It is a system under which 
nobody is anxious to give concessions to one nation because 
they have to be given to everybody else, and there is always 
the hope that you may get them eventually as the result of 
somebody else’s negotiations, whereas at present you are asked 
to give something for them. I believe that it would be a mistake 
in our inter-Imperial relations to lay down as an absolute rule 
that the preference given to one Dominion must be given to 
every other. 

On the other hand, I think it would be entirely contrary to 
the spirit of Empire relations to insist upon an exact equivalent, 
concession for concession. We should all have unfettered 
freedom to extend the privileges and advantages of any agree- 
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ment we make with one member of the Empire to the rest of 
the Empire, and should normally do so. But we should not 
be bound to do so. We should thus retain a certain freedom 
in dealing with those members of the Empire who deliberately 
refuse to join in a policy of effective cooperation. 

There is one other point in connection with Ottawa on the 
fiscal side to which J should like to draw attention. I think 
there is real danger in this country at this moment of people, 
both in the Government and outside, conceiving that the 
Dominions are under an obligation to give us large additional 
concessions for such concessions as we have given them tem- 
porarily until November under the recent Import Duties Act. 
It is essential to remember that all we have done under the 
Import Duties Act is to bring ourselves, at long last, into line 
with what the Dominions have done in some cases for a genera- 
tion. Even now it is very doubtful whether we are giving as 
much as we get. If we go to Ottawa with the idea that what 
we have done constitutes a claim for a great deal more, and 
that if we do not get a great deal more we shall cease giving 
the preference we created last April, then the only answer of the 
Dominions will be that they also will cease according to us the 
preference which they have been giving us these many years. 

It is quite essential that on both sides the present situation 
should be regarded as a fair starting-point, from which we can 
begin to see how much more we can give to each other in the 
interests of the whole. Certainly there is room on the Dominion 
side for giving a great deal more to the trade of this country 
and of other Dominions, whether by increasing the duty against 
our foreign competitors or by lowering the duties against our- 
selves. Equally there is both room and necessity for us to give 
a great deal more than we have done. There is no chance of 
our making a success of Ottawa unless we are prepared to deal 
effectively with the main products of the great agricultural 
Dominions, including agricultural Britain—with wheat, meat, 
and dairy products, the main products of those countries. 

I know it is suggested that we can do nothing to help raise 
the value of Canadian wheat, because they produce more wheat 
than we buy. You may as well say that the Dominion prefer- 
ence to this country’s manufactures is of no value because we 
manufacture and export more than the Dominions buy from us. 
The giving of a secure market, even if it does not absorb the 
whole production of a country, is an immensely valuable stand- 
by and affects that country’s whole marketing position. Whether 
the help is given by preference, by quotas, or in other ways, is 
No. 5.—VOL. XI. GG 
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again a matter of detail. All I would say is that the method of 
preference by duty is much the most flexible, involves by far the 
least interference with trade, and is far less likely to impose a 
burden on the consumer, than any of the more artificial and 
mechanical means. In a great many cases, in the present state 
of the world, the only effect of a duty would be that it would 
be paid, for the time being at any rate, by the foreign com- 
petitors of the Empire producers, and the Empire producer’s 
advantage would lie, not so much in an immediate increase in 
trade as in being put in a more favourable position, which in the 
course of years would definitely encourage more production in his 
territory and less production in the territory of his competitors. 

In all these fiscal questions I think our representatives should 
go, not merely to discuss but also to give a definite lead, to show 
that they have a big scheme in view and a big policy to carry 
out. if that is true on the fiscal side, it is even more so on the 
no less important side of monetary policy. There we are dealing 
not so much with any question of reciprocal arrangement as 
with our own decision in framing and adhering to a policy which 
will help production in this country and the Empire, the 
Dominions then swinging into line with that policy. If we can 
provide the financial warships, there will be no difficulty about 
the Empire, and also many countries outside the Empire, joining 
our convoy. 

I have spoken at great length and dare not venture into an 
elaborate disquisition on monetary policy at this time. I would 
only say that in my conviction the only possible monetary policy 
for this country at Ottawa is one which lays down definitely 
that we mean to restore the price level and enable the producers 
all over the Empire to carry their overhead charges, and the 
poorer countries to pay what they owe us without being com- 
pelled to restrict our imports into their country. I mean a policy 
which aims at an increase of something like twenty-five per cent. 
in the wholesale price level. Of course, the retail price level is 
a very different matter. There is much lag between the present 
retail price level and the far greater depth to which the whole- 
sale price level has sunk. 

Nothing short of that will enable some of the Dominions to 
honour their debts, as they have most gallantly been endeavour- 
ing todo. Unless we do that, we justify Mr. Lang and his works 
in Australia. Nothing less will give the new federal structure of 
India the slightest chance of being financially solvent, or save 
India from anarchy. This is a matter where the full responsi- 
bility lies on us. We have been largely responsible for the gold 
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standard policy which has inflicted such injury upon this country, 
upon the Empire, and indeed upon the whole world, and we 
have the power and the means to set it right. 

In setting it right we shall have to take the necessary measures 
of credit and finance. We shall have also to create the con- 
fidence which will enable that credit to be used, by being bold 
in our fiscal measures and so giving the producers all over the 
Empire immediate assurance that they can go ahead. The 
preference must be adequate and, above all, its duration must 
be assured. We may be able to do something to help the situation 
by bringing silver back to the world’s monetary system, or into 
our own sterling system, so including China and certain other 
countries within the ever-increasing orbit of the sterling group. 

Those are the two great issues before the Ottawa Conference, 
fiscal policy and monetary policy. There are many others, but 
I can only mention the essentials, shipping, aviation, wireless 
telegraphy, broadcasting, films, and migration. Migration, an 
immensely important subject, can only be dealt with once the 
economic conditions exist which would justify the Dominions in 
welcoming new settlers. All these things cannot possibly be 
discussed at Ottawa. Even the things I have dealt with cannot 
with any certainty be fully discussed. What is bound to emerge 
is the need for some rudimentary machinery to hold the system 
of Imperial Conferences together, something on the same lines 
as the organisation which the whole world has accepted at 
Geneva, and which is far more needed for the work of the British 
Empire than it is for the work of the League of Nations. The 
rudiments of such an organisation exist in the Imperial Economic 
Committee, the Imperial Shipping Committee, and that very 
remarkable instrument of new technique in Empire cooperation, 
the Empire Marketing Board. 

I need not dwell further on these matters. I need only say 
that if we succeed—and we shall succeed, we are bound to 
succeed—we shall have solved our own problems, and in large 
measure the problems of the world. For our own selves we 
shall have tipped the scale against the long-continued pre- 
dominance of the centrifugal forces in the Empire which have 
brought us to the point where we have seriously to consider 
whether we shall finally drift apart, or come together and 
strengthen the whole impulse towards unity and cooperation. 
The whole conception of an Empire built up on free cooperation 
is something quite new to the world. It is an immense act of 
faith. The world has been built by acts of faith, and I believe 
that this act of faith of ours is going to succeed. 
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Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. J. A. SPENDER said that he approached the subject from a 
widely different point of view from that of Mr. Amery. As one of the 
old contemptibles of the free trade army, he had a profound scepticism 
about the effects of restrictive tariffs in either uniting the Empire or 
promoting trade. The vision of tariffs on tariffs and preferences 
within preferences, all clamped on for ten years, was one which fright- 
ened him. He believed that experts who were accustomed to foreign 
tariffs would agree in regarding such a system as the most unworkable 
tariff in the world. 

But he agreed with Mr. Amery that there were great opportunities 
of mutual advantage in the Ottawa Conference, and he took special 
comfort from the fact that it would begin on a free trade basis. It 
was at all events a good start that the Empire was exempt from all 
the new tariffs which had been put on. He was glad that Mr. Amery 
had said that Great Britain must not approach the Dominions in any 
haggling spirit, and from that he ventured to hope that Mr. Amery 
desired, as he did, that the Ottawa Conference should wind up on the 
free trade basis on which it began. He could not imagine a National 
Government, professing Imperialist principles, coming out of such a 
conference with a schedule of discriminating rates to be put on against 
the Dominions because Great Britain was not satisfied with the favours 
obtained from them. 

Fiscal freedom had been one of the great elements in maintaining 
the unity of the Empire. He wholly dissented from Mr. Amery’s 
version of British history since 1846. The period had been one of 
great prosperity for Great Britain and of the happiest relations within 
the Empire. The unity and the loyalty of the Empire had been tested 
in two wars, and in each case had shown itself to be impregnable. 
As soon as one began to stake Imperial unity on taxation, one was in 
doubtful territory. Mr. Amery’s vision of the greatness and glory 
of the Empire would not last if it was to be tested every day across the 
counters of the little shops where poor people bought their food. 
Food taxation, from the fiscal point of view, was the worst of all taxa- 
tion; its effect was that of an inverted graduation of income tax; 

falling most heavily on those who could least afford it, because the 
poor necessarily spent a larger part of their incomes on food. 

Mr. Amery encouraged him to be of good hope by ending his address 
with mention of all manner of subjects which ought to be explored. 
There were great opportunities, and he hoped that Mr. Amery would 
be true to his principle of no haggling, thus giving a free British 
market to all the Dominions, whatever their tariffs, and making it 
possible for us to have tariff arrangements with other Powers offering 
reciprocal terms. As the world now was, there must be larger fiscal 
areas, and he hoped that Great Britain would be the leader of a low 
tariff unity which could bring the world back from its tariff madness. 


Mr. D. MAUGHAN said that, as a resident of a portion of the Domin- 
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ions which had recently attracted great attention, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, he regretted that so large a portion of the address had 
been given to tariffs and so small a portion to the question of monetary 
policy, for to Australia the latter, if not more important, was at any 
rate just as important as the former. The fall of world prices which 
reduced the gross proceeds of overseas products to a figure below the 
cost of production went to the root of the whole future of Australia. 
Yet English press articles and speeches would lead people to suppose 
that the question of imperial tariffs was the only subject to be dealt 
with at Ottawa; the question of monetary policy in the Empire was 
barely referred to. Australia might have misled opinion in England, 
because so far she had paid every penny of the interest on her overseas 
indebtedness. People did not realise that unless there was some change 
she could not continue to do so, not from any desire to repudiate her 
debts, but because her resources were limited. The raising of the 
wholesale price level throughout the world was sometimes said to be 
the only thing which would enable Australia to continue that payment. 
But if that could not be secured, then the question of reducing rates 
of interest must be faced. Australia had faced the question internally 
and had reduced the rate of interest on her internal debt by a huge 
conversion loan which was voluntary except for a negligible amount. 
Rates of interest on fixed debts and debentures had also been reduced 
—in New South Wales at any rate. Notwithstanding that, the esti- 
mated deficit in States and Commonwealth was going to be £8 million 
more than had been anticipated in the previous July. Australia 
could not go on selling wool at a price of 83d. or od. and still pay the 
interest that was due. 

The fact that the tariff question was taking up too much attention 
was borne out by Mr. Spender’s speech, in which there had been no 
mention at all of monetary policy. What was going to be done by 
the creditor nations as to the rate of interest the debtor nations were 
paying, if it was not possible to raise the wholesale price level of 
primary products throughout the world? 


Mr. BEDDINGTON BEHRENS said that the matter of monetary 
policy was not only of very great importance to relations within the 
Empire; it was also of importance in the effect which the Ottawa 
Conference would have on the rest of the world. If tariffs only were 
dealt with, the effect of the Conference on the United States, for instance, 
would be to restrict her trade both at home and abroad, thus increasing 
the depression in that country. Unless the Ottawa Conference could 
give a lead in monetary policy, the whole of its effects would be nullified 
so far as any approximation to world recovery was concerned. The 
rise of 25 per cent. which Mr. Amery had mentioned must be brought 
about within the Empire irrespective of the lead being followed by 
the rest of the world, if the Conference was to achieve anything. The 
Empire was a sufficiently large unit, divorced from the gold policy 
and able to bring about the change without outside support. 

He hoped to hear from Mr. Amery whether there was any definite 
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monetary policy on the part of the delegates going to Ottawa, because 
the Empire in that matter would be largely led by Great Britain, 
London having always been the financial centre of the Empire. It 
was extremely important that Great Britain should arrive at the 
Conference with a definite policy. 

Mr. Spender had deprecated any taxation on food. It was the old 
argument of people who would like to see prices rise so long as it did 
not affect the cost of food. But people would much prefer to pay 
more for their food and be fully employed on higher wages than to 
have cheap food and live on the dole. 


Mr. MorreEtt said that he questioned Mr. Amery’s historical 
analysis. In advocating a return to the policy under which he said 
the Empire had flourished in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
Mr. Amery had omitted to mention an event of importance, namely, 
the American Revolution. Although that Revolution was not simply 
due to the old system, it was true to say that one cause of it was that 
there was no kind of Imperialism in Great Britain except commercial 
Imperialism. In making a new departure at Ottawa, would not 
Great Britain be abandoning the policy which kept her second Empire 
and returning to the policy which lost her the first ? 

In connection with the change of policy in 1846, it was always 
made to appear that Cobden was the man responsible for the change, 
but the Secretary of State who was responsible was Lord Grey, son of 
the Reform Bill Premier, who was an Imperialist with the best of 
them and advocated the policy, not because he wanted to loosen the 
bonds uniting the Colonies by a mistaken notion of self-interest, but 
because he wished to strengthen those bonds by the ties of common 
freedom. 

Mr. Amery had suggested that there ensued a period of depression 
in Imperial affairs which only came to an end when colonial statesmen 
began to advocate a policy of Imperial preference. He found it 
difficult to believe that the process which began in 1846 and continued 
to 1932 had been due to ineptitude on the part of Great Britain. He 
ventured to say that it was a wise and liberal policy, and nobody had 
played a more prominent part in the later years than Mr. Amery, and 
it should be carefully considered whether at Ottawa the country 
might not be returning to a less liberal and more restrictive policy. 

He was amazed at the statement that in recent years Great Britain 
had done all the getting and the Dominions had done all the giving. 
He had been born and bred in New Zealand, and he had no doubt 
at all that the cooperation of Great Britain had been as valuable 
to the Dominions as their cooperation in the shape of preference had 
been to her. The Dominions had been enabled to raise loans on terms 
far more favourable than they could have done had they been foreign 
countries. Great Britain had, moreover, given them preference on a 
not inconsiderable number of commodities. She had listened to their 
case at successive Imperial Conferences, and had done her utmost, 
within the limits of her policy, to implement their requests, as, for 
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example, by the initiating of the Empire Marketing Board after the 
Conference of 1923. 

One fact of importance had not been mentioned. Great Britain 
had taken upon herself by far the greater part of the burden of the 
defence of the Empire. He had thought that Sir Wilfred Laurier’s 
adoption of the policy of preference in 1897 was a conscious choice of 
that method of aiding Great Britain rather than the method of con- 
tributing to the defence of the Empire. If the British delegates went 
to Ottawa thinking that Great Britain had done so little and the 
Dominions had done so much, and in consequence made yet further 
concessions, would the question of the defence of the Empire be 
allowed to rest on its existing basis ? 

He thought that too much should not be hoped for from the Ottawa 
Conference, and that its probable result would be to make the unity 
of the Empire not more easy but more difficult to maintain. One 
issue in a recent election in Canada had been the importation of butter 
from New Zealand, and that showed that there was grave danger of 
bringing Imperial tariffs into politics and so weakening the unity of 
the Empire. The British Empire owed its existence to a liberal policy, 
and “‘ the same arts that did gain a power, must it maintain.” 


Mrs. HAROLD WILLIAMS referred to the fact that many countries 
of the world were out of normal economic contact with the rest because 
of revolutions and permanent fermentations—Soviet Russia, China, 
Spain, South America, India. About 500 millions who were formerly 
buyers and sellers were out of the game. Mr. Amery had spoken of 
a ten-years plan; how would he be prepared to meet the Russian 
Five-Year Plan and protect the Empire against Russian dumping ? 


Mr. E. SAUNDERS, of Natal, said that if the Imperial Conference 
was to be a success it would be absolutely necessary to confine its 
discussions to the main principles of an enormous scheme. If details 
as to whether this tariff should be applied to one country and that to 
another, or details of free trade as against protection, were brought in, 
then the Conference would never come to an end. If, on the other 
hand, the whole question was dealt with from the point of view of 
principles, namely, that the Empire must be prepared to give and take, 
that the Dominions and the Old Country must both take their share, 
whatever it might be, then there would be a chance of arriving at a 
real solution. 

The question of the monetary system had enormous bearing on the 
whole question. If the Conference approached it in the spirit of 
acting together with a real determination to overcome the difficulties, 
the Empire would give such a lead that great good would come from 
it to the whole world and the Empire itself would be consolidated. 

South Africa was in rather a peculiar position, because she had 
remained on the gold standard while the rest of the Empire had gone 
off it. The question of the monetary system was therefore of great 
importance and must be dealt with fully. He would like to have heard 
more of the general principles likely to be followed at the Conference. 
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Something in the nature of reciprocity of preference was necessary 
under existing world conditions and was the only way in which the 
Empire could formulate a practical scheme, and the preference should 
be given in no niggardly spirit. Great Britain could not live only on 
the trade of the Empire; she had to have trade from outside. That 
was why the question of differentiation within the Empire was 
secondary and the main question was agreement to work together, 
coupled with a sound monetary policy. 

Proressor F. R. Scott said he was a resident of the Dominion 
which had the happy task of acting as host to the Imperial Conference. 
The question of currency not only raised the whole problem of inter- 
Imperial debt payments, it was also tied up with the question of pre- 
ference. If the Conference established a preferential rate for British 
goods at, say, 20 per cent. and the Canadian dollar were to drop 
Io per cent. the next day, there would be the same dislocation again. 
It was difficult to see on what basis preference could be established 
until there was some form of agreed stabilisation of currency. 

With regard to the question of defence, if that were introduced at 
Ottawa he feared it would result in the rapid break-up of the Conference. 
Canadians looked at it from the point of view that, if they were to become 
an independent nation to-morrow, Great Britain would not spend any 
less on armaments, and they consequently did not feel it necessary to 
contribute any more. The whole question was also affected by the 
fact that some people did not think that defence rested in armaments 
but in arbitration treaties and things of that nature. 

Mr. Amery had said that the prosperity of the Empire mattered 
more to the Dominions than the prosperity of the rest of the world, 
but in 1930, 76 per cent. of Canada’s imports came from countries 
outside the Empire and 64 per cent. of her exports went to countries 
outside the Empire. People might say it was a shame, but it was a 
fact. The development of Canada had been pushed at a greater rate 
than allowed of the absorption of her goods by the Empire. It was 
difficult to see how Canada could admit many British goods with any 
advantage to herself. An analysis of Canada’s fourteen leading 
products showed that in 1929, 63 per cent. of her production in those 
fourteen was for the export trade, and that 33 per cent. of her total 
production of every sort in that year went into the international field. 
Mr. Amery had described Canada as a growing industrial country, he 
would never have described it as overgrown. Canada was in this 
sense more dependent on her export trade than Great Britain on hers, 
since she was second only to New Zealand in the amount of export 
per head of her population. Other Dominions were not in the same 
position. He would be glad to hear Mr. Amery comment on that 
phase of the subject, which was beset with special difficulties in Canada. 


Mr. WYNDHAM BEwEs said that the most-favoured-nation clause 
was.a great hindrance to Great Britain in making treaties with her own 
people, since any advantages had to be handed on to all those nations 
with whom there was that particular clause. He thought that the 
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official view was not the right way of looking at that clause, and agreed 
with the Americans, who interpreted it quite differently. If, for 
instance, the United States had an agreement with France and made 
a new arrangement that goods on both sides should be admitted at a 
lower rate, the existence of a most-favoured-nation clause with Germany 
did not mean that Germany could automatically claim the same ad- 
vantage from the United States. This had frequently been upheld, 
but the proper answer was that if Germany was prepared to give 
the United States the same advantage that France offered, then the 
United States would make the same agreement with Germany as she 
had made with France. 


A QUESTION was asked with regard to the denunciation of trade 
treaties. Was there any difference between the denunciation of a 
trade treaty unilaterally and the denunciation of any other treaty ? 


Mr. AmeERY said that he felt bound to traverse Mr. Morrell’s account 
of the circumstances attending the American Revolution. He could 
recall passage after passage in which Burke had stressed the point that 
the Americans never resented, but on the contrary appreciated, the 
benefits conferred on them by the regulation of their trade, benefits 
which had converted those who “‘ but yesterday were outcasts upon 
the barren rocks’”’ into “ nations comparable in their civilisation with 
the most advanced people of the world.’’ The Convention of Phila- 
delphia, after stating the fundamental objection of the colonists to 
being directly taxed for their own defence against the Indians, said, 
“We willingly admit the right of the Mother Country to regulate our 
trade in the interests of the common trade of the Empire.’’ There 
was no foundation for suggesting that it was commercial Imperialism 
that broke up the Empire of the eighteenth century. It was the 
attempt to do the very thing which Mr. Scott has said would be 
resented in Canada, to ask for a direct defence contribution. 

If the development of the British Colonies before 1846 was compared 
with the development of the United States during that period, not 
under a system of restriction but of import preference, and the same 
comparison was made for the following twenty-five years, the disastrous 
change brought by free trade would be apparent. In the twenty-five 
years before 1846 as many migrants went from Great Britain to the 
scattered colonies in Ontario, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, which 
then constituted Canada, as went to the whole of the United States. 
In the twenty-five years following 1846 the merest fraction of British 
emigrants went to the Empire, and people and capital flowed into the 
great republican commonwealth of the United States. Under the 
earlier system at any rate the major part of that capital would have 
gone into the development of the British Empire. There was no doubt 
that Canada suffered badly during that period and only survived by 
entering into a tariff union with the United States. Canada was only 
prevented from becoming absorbed by the fact that the Americans 
broke up the union and forced Canada upon her own resources. 


He had not wished to give the impression that he regretted in any 
GG2 
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way the policy of liberal development in the Empire. On the contrary, 
he had been a convinced believer from the first in the principle of 
equality and autonomy. He did not think that anything suggested 
in the way of free and mutual agreement could interfere with that 
principle. 

On the question of what had been given and what had been received 
in return, it was not easy to weigh matters from one sphere against 
those from another. In the field of fiscal preference there could be no 
doubt that the Dominions had given more than Great Britain had 
given in return. Some preference had been given since 1919, but more 
to the Colonies than to the Dominions. Only in the last few months 
had Great Britain given pretty well as much as she had received, and 
that did not constitute a ground for greater concessions from the 
Dominions. Both started fair at the Conference and each should see 
how much more could be given in the common interest, not weighing 
one concession against another, but looking broadly to the good of 
the whole. 

It was not much help to bring in the question of loans which might 
have been secured at a lower rate than elsewhere; they bad been 
extremely good investments from the point of view of Great Britain. 
Also, though it was true that Great Britain had undertaken the defence 
of the Empire, it would be difficult to say that any one Dominion had 
really caused her to build more ships or maintain a larger army than 
would have been required for the protection of the dependent Empire 
and trade with the Dominions if they had been foreign countries. 
Similarly, it would be difficult to assess in terms of fiscal preference the 
part played by the Dominions in the Great War, when they were under 
no compulsion and had no direct interest to bring them into the common 
assistance. It was better to treat each of the great departments of policy 
by itself. It was impossible to weigh the blood shed at Gallipoli and 
on the fields of France against a preference on this or that duty. 

He entirely agreed with Mr. Saunders that it was essential to deal 
with matters on certain broad general principles. The details of pre- 
ference were matters of great difficulty and complexity. The broad 
principle should be to secure the maximum rate of preference for the 
longest period of years, leaving each part of the Empire the greatest 
freedom within that undertaking to vary its duties and not trying to 
over-persuade the Dominions to alter the tariff on this or that article. 

It was also true that most of the Dominions and Great Britain 
herself would still want to do a great part of their trade with the world 
outside the Empire. Great Britain would be the last to ask Canada 
to abandon her American trade, any more than Canada would ask 
Great Britain to abandon her European trade. But looking at the 
trade conditions of the two countries, there were many things which 
Great Britain could buy from Canada rather than from outside, and 
vice versa. 

The question was not one of restrictive tariffs but of directive 
tariffs. The object of duties was not to tax but to direct. He de- 
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murred entirely to Mr. Spender’s description of the policy advocated as 
one of taxation. Duty differentiation in favour of the products of so 
enormous a region as the British Empire was not taxation. Every 
tax and rate was a “ tax on food,” and the people in Great Britain 
were intelligent enough to realise that constant employment and good 
wages were better than cheap food. 

He entirely agreed that monetary policy at Ottawa would be at 
least as important as the issue of fiscal policy, and he thought that he 
had made that view clear, although he had dealt with it in less detail. 

Monetary policy and fiscal policy were closely interlocked. The 
whole value of a preference could be rendered nugatory if there were 
no currency stability in the Empire. Equally monetary measures 
aimed at raising the price level would be sterilised if, instead of buying 
within the sterling group, the parts of the Empire bought outside that 
area. A fiscal policy that tended to cause trade to circulate within 
the Empire would give security and confidence to producers and in- 
vestors, and was an essential element in ensuring the success of a purely 
monetary policy. 

The effect of Russia upon the position must be considered. Un- 
doubtedly the import of goods which were made under conditions 
bearing no relation to the world cost of production did constitute a stand- 
ing menace to the price level in the rest of the world. It might well be 
essential that special measures should be taken against dumping from 
a country like Russia. 

The denunciation of trade treaties which stood in the way of the 
development of Empire preference was possible because in most 
economic treaties there was a provision which allowed their denuncia- 
tion at the end of a certain period. It was not suggested that any 
treaty should be violated or unilaterally denounced, but that these 
trade treaties should be denounced as soon as the provisions of the 
treaties themselves allowed, or else by special arrangement with the 
other parties concerned. 


THE CHAIRMAN, SIR JOHN Power, in thanking the speaker, said 
that it was possible to take the medium course between the extremes 
on both sides. 

Mr. Spender represented a school that was not so prominent to-day 
as it had once been, but nevertheless commanded great respect. 
Trade had completely altered in the last sixty or seventy years. An 
old Staffordshire iron-master said many years ago that when he was 
young the motto of his business was—‘“‘ When it comes to counting 
the cost of making it is time to give up making.” Those happy days 
were gone for ever. He thought that there was an opportunity of 
expanding inter-Imperial trade to the benefit of all concerned. [If it 
failed to benefit all parties to the agreement, then it had better be left 
alone. He could not agree with Mr. Spender that it was a case of 
bartering the loyalty of the Empire across the counter, as he saw no 
reason why friends should not agree together in business and respect 
one another all the more for having done so. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND DISARMAMENT 


1.* THE LEAGUE YEAR-BOOK, 1932: First Annual Edition (corrected 
to July 15th, 1932). Edited by Judith Jackson and Stephen 
King-Hall. 1932. (London: Ivor Nicholson & Watson. xiv + 
590 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

A READER who wishes to know what the League of Nations is and 
does (and there is a good deal of ignorance on both points) could not 
do better than read this book. It is divided into three parts. Part I 
(pp. 1-216) describes what the League is: the Covenant on which it is 
based, its membership, and its organisation and finances. Under the 
heading of Organisation are described its Political Organs (the Assembly 
and the Council), its Auxiliary Organs (the technical bodies dealing with 
such subjects as economics, communications and health, the Intellectual 
Cooperation organisation, the long array of permanent and temporary 
advisory Commissions, and the International Bureaux and Institutes), 
its Administrative Organ (the Secretariat), and the two great auto- 
nomous bodies associated with the League, the International Labour 
Organisation and the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
All these bodies are succinctly described, with adequate documentary 
references, setting out their origin, duties, composition and procedure. 
It may safely be said that no clearer conspectus of the organisation of 
the League exists anywhere. The authors rightly draw attention to 
the elasticity and adaptability with which the totally novel structure 
of the League has been developed to meet needs as they have arisen— 
a characteristic, it may be observed, which is rather Anglo-Saxon than 
Latin. 

Part II (pp. 218-404) describes what the League has done during the 
year beginning with September, 1931. This includes the proceedings 
of the I.L.O., the Permanent Court, and the Assembly and Council, the 
two most important subjects being the Sino-Japanese dispute and the 
Disarmament Conference. The narratives are chronological and dis- 
passionate, and are based largely on the Bulletin of International News. 

Part III (pp. 405-576) consists of certain appendices and a directory 
of the members of all the various League organisations described in 
Part I, together with a select descriptive bibliography. 

Altogether a most comprehensive and admirable work, which does 
great credit to the industry and (so far as the present reviewer is com- 
petent to judge) the accuracy of its authors. No doubt specialists in 
one or another branch of the League’s work may have suggestions to 
offer for its improvement, which are invited by the authors. For 
instance, it might be useful to have a list of the addresses of the various 
National Committees of Intellectual Cooperation, since it is to them that 
searchers for information should address their inquiries. 

A knowledge of the contents of this book is essential for intelligent 
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criticism, whether friendly or adverse, of the activities of the League. 
The authors take no side—they merely provide the materials for 
thought. F. G. KENYON. 


2*, KEY TO LEAGUE OF NATIONS DOCUMENTS PLACED ON PUBLIC 
SALE, 1920-1929. Edited by M. J. Carroll. 1930. (Boston: 
World Peace Foundation. 340 pp.) 


3*. Key To LEAGUE OF NATIONS DOCUMENTS PLACED ON PUBLIC 
SALE, 1930. First supplement 1931. (Boston: World Peace 
Foundation. III pp.) 

THIS is a complete catalogue of the published documents of the 
League. It is of particular value to students of the League’s activities 
who are working away from Geneva, and to everyone who has to deal 
with the various and complicated methods of classification in use before 
1926. It is so arranged that it shows clearly what ground was covered 
by the different organs of the League in any particular year, and 
references to documents not published separately but in the Official 
Journal or elsewhere make each section more complete than in the 
catalogue of the Publications Dept. 

There is a useful list of committees etc., showing when they were 
appointed, and by whom, with references to documents dealing with 
their work and a numerical index, which makes it possible to co-ordinate 
official numbers and publications numbers. 

The first supplement covers the year 1930 on the same plan, and 
also contains a subject index of document titles, 1920-1930, supple- 
mentary notes on the 1920-1929 documents, and a list of documents 
which were out of print on August I, 193I. 


4*. ARE SANCTIONS NECESSARY TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION ? 
A discussion by Raymond Leslie Buell and John Dewey. 1932. 
(New York: Foreign Policy Association. 8vo. 39 pp.) 

An admirable disputation by two very equally- -balanced protagonists, 
particularly timely in view of the appearance of the ‘‘ Stimson Doctrine.’ 
J. W. W.-B. 

5*. SUICIDE OR SANITY? An examination of the Proposals before 
the Geneva Disarmament Conference: The Case for an Inter- 
national Police Force. By David Davies. 1932. (London : 
Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 55 pp. Cloth 2s.; paper Is.) 


The only proposals which can be said to be aintined | in this brochure 
are those of the French. The case put forward is for an International 
Armed Force, with the armaments and function of making war. There 
are many assertions which might be contradicted especially in connection 
with the Conference, and important difficulties in the practical side of the 
proposal are ignored. 1s yg Op 

6*. THE DAWN OF WORLD-ORDER: An Introduction to the Study of 
the League of Nations. By Nowell Charles Smith and J. C. 
Maxwell-Garnett. 1932. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
xi + 102 pp. illus. 3s. 6d.) 

Written at the request of a sub-committee of the Head Masters’ Con- 
ference for the use of masters and senior boys in the Public Schools, this 
little book will also serve as an admirable introduction to the work of the 
League for more general use. 

7*, THE ATTITUDE OF THE PROLETARIAT TO WarR: A Collection of 
documents on a vital question. 1932. (London: Modern Books, 
Ltd. 8vo. 80 pp. 


Contains the resolutions of the Conference of the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic Labour Party, Berne, 1915; Lenin’s instructions to the Russian 
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Delegation to the Hague Conference, 1922; the theses of the VI Congress 
of the Communist International on the struggle against imperialist war, 
1928; the resolution of the XI Session of the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International, 1931. 
8*. THE Peace Army. By Henry Brinton. 1932. (London: Williams 
and Norgate. 8vo. 88 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


The argument of the book is that the way of Christianity provides the 
only solution to our difficulties. 


g*. SECURITY By DIS‘RMAMENT. By G. Norman Robbins. 1932. 
(London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 128 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


10*. WoMEN’s WoRK UNDER LABouR Law: A Survey of protective 
legislation. [Studies and Reports, Series I (Employment of Women 
and Children) No. 2.] 1932. (Geneva: International Labour 
Office. 8vo. 264 pp. London: P. S. King. 6s. $1.50.) 


A review of the legislation affecting women workers in different coun- 
tries together with a list of the chief legislative texts relating to their 
employment. 


11*. COMMON SENSE ABOUT DISARMAMENT. By Victor Lefebure. 
1932. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 176 pp. Paper Is. 6d.) 


This book takes the thesis that the object of disarmament measures is 
to restrict the power of any nation to make a sudden attack on another. 
Major Lefebure gives much useful information on the time taken before 
new armaments can be manufactured, and though there may be some 
difference of opinion among other experts as to details, the case is a strong 
one for basing a disarmament policy on scientific knowledge of the points 
at which prohibition of manufacture and supervision by an international 
commission can be made effective. H. 


PRE-WAR HISTORY 


12*. GERMANY AND THE DIPLOMATIC REVOLUTION. A STUDY IN 
DIPLOMACY AND THE PREssS, 1904-1906. By Oron James Hale. 
1931. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 8vo. 
ix + 233 pp. $2.50.) 

Mr. EALE originally planned this volume “ to be a study of public 
opinion based on the assumption that Press content was an accurate 
index of the public mind.” But as his work progressed, he came to see 
that the Press has also to be “‘ regarded as an active agency shaping the 
relations of the Powers,” and that it was therefore necessary to carry 
“the narrative of diplomatic events along with press developments.” 
The result is a most interesting study “in diplomacy and the press ”’ ; 
no claim is raised here to any discovery in the dreary (and indeed 
ridiculous) realm of ‘‘ methodology,” but a fine standard is set by the 
excellent treatment of the subject and the skill with which the two 
different and yet closely correlated strains are handled. 

The book covers roughly the period from the conclusion of the 
Anglo-French colonial agreement on April 8th, 1904—the beginning of 
the Entente Cordiale—to the collapse, in October 1905, of the German 
endeavours to form a Continental bloc and to isolate Great Britain. 
The problem during those eighteen months was whether the new Anglo- 
French friendship would stand the strain of a European crisis; if so, 
whether it would be followed by an Anglo-Russian rapprochement and 
would thus broaden out into a Triple Entente, or whether it would result 
in an estrangement between France and Russia, and lead to the re- 
creation of the Three Emperors’ League; or, if the Anglo-French 
Entente collapsed under the impact of the German counter-moves, 
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whether a Continental bloc against Great Britain would be the outcome. 
Delcassé, on the French side the maker of the Entente Cordiale, had 
committed a number of tactical mistakes both with regard to Germany 
and in Morocco, where France was to have reaped the first-fruits of the 
Entente; and having moreover, largely for personal reasons, forfeited 
the support of his colleagues in the Cabinet and of Parliament, he found 
himself forced to resign on June 6, 1905. At that time feeling for the 
Entente was not quite as whole-hearted in France as it was in this 
country—nor could France be blamed for it; Anglo-German relations 
were getting steadily worse and, had they resulted in a break, France, 
if allied to Great Britain, would have been made to pay by the Germans 
on land for what they would have lost to us on the seas—this was the 
““hostage-theory ”’ loudly proclaimed by the German Press. Therefore 
France, after having come to a friendly understanding with us on 
colonial matters, had still carefully to consider whether it was to her 
best interest that that understanding should be developed further, 
in the direction of an alliance. Delcassé’s inability to maintain his 
policy in Morocco against German ill-will seemed to throw doubt upon 
the efficacy of the agreement with Great Britain even in regard to 
colonial matters, while British support for Delcassé, however loyally 
and sincerely meant, was not altogether re-assuring to the “ hostage ” 
country. If on the fall of Delcassé the Germans had skilfully played 
their cards and met the French in a spirit of easy and generous con- 
cessions, they might possibly have checked the further growth of the 
Entente. 

But the German Foreign Office continued to bully France, first by 
refusing to enter into negotiations previous to the proposed international 
conference, and next by driving hard bargains; while the German 
representatives in Morocco, in an underhand manner, obtained economic 
concessions from the Sultan (they were rebuked by their Government, 
but were never publicly disavowed, nor were the gains relinquished). 
About the same time (the end of July 1905) a meeting took place be- 
tween the German and the Russian Emperors at Bjork6e, at which the 
famous draft for a treaty of alliance was agreed upon. Would France 
concur in it? Now Biilow wished to be rid of the Morocco encum- 
brance; a conciliatory negotiator was sent to Paris, concessions were 
made to France, and an agreement was signed on September 28, 1905. 
And next Biilow came out with interviews in Paris newspapers in 
favour of a closer Franco-German understanding. But the mis- 
takes committed during the four months since the fall of Delcassé now 
bore fruit—in reply to his suave offer “all the pent-up indignation and 
resentment at Germany’s Moroccan policy burst forth in a Press 
campaign of unusual violence”; and on November 23, 1905, the Tsar 
could write to the Kaiser: ‘“ The events of the last weeks have shown 
that there is not much chance of winning her [France] over to our 
treaty ‘a trois’ at least for the present.” The attitude of France 
offered a welcome excuse to Russian statesmen for getting out of an 
agreement rashly entered into by the Tsar. 

Mr. Hale’s work seems to have been started under the influence of 
advanced liberal circles and ideas of the pacifist and anti-nationalist 
type; and he has not freed himself from those influences sufficiently 
to do full justice to those in this country who, before the War, were 
decried as jingoes and scaremongers. They may have at times 
discerned portents of danger where there were none, and, especially 
when contradicted by those who remained wilfully blind, may have 
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occasionally over-stated their case. But what honest student of pre- 
War history can now say that no real danger threatened this country 
from Germany? And if that is so, what justification is there for the 
undercurrent of reproach against those who warned this country of the 
German peril, which runs through Mr. Hale’s account ? 

But of one belief, especially cherished by pacifist highbrows, the 
horror of “ secret diplomacy,” Mr. Hale has thoroughly freed himself 
by his honest, open-minded study. He writes in his Preface : 

Despite much talk since the War of “‘ secret diplomacy ”’ it will be seen 

. . that surprisingly little went on in the foreiga offices of Europe that 
was not made public through the Press, even though frequently in a dis- 
torted form. 

And when things are not divulged by the wicked, secretive diplo- 
mats, it is found more often than not that this restraint is imposed in 
the interest of peace. War could have been had on more than one 
occasion merely by letting the public know the true facts with which 
they would have worked themselves up into a passion—when a 
Government wants to take sharp action, as a rule it has merely to 
disclose the nature of its conflict with the foreign Power. Mr. Hale 
writes : 

Once a government has decided to stand firm on a certain policy, the 
journalists become instruments for the mobilization of public opinion, 
diplomacy is no longer secret, and the vivid representation of humanity 
as blindfolded on the verge of a precipitate plunge into the abyss of war 
becomes largely a myth. To prepare the public and to win support the 
government’s position is usually made clear both at home and abroad 
through the medium of the newspaper press. 

Mr. Hale’s book clearly shows that British public opinion—such 
as was vocal, as could influence the Government, and can now be gauged 
ex post—was ahead of the Government and the Foreign Office in op- 
position to Germany and in its support of the Entente Cordiale as a 
defensive alliance against Germany; and that in France the absolute 
negative to an understanding with Germany, which would have implied 
the final acceptance of the Treaty of Frankfurt, came from the public 
rather than from the successive Governments and the professional 
diplomats. The impartial reader will close Mr. Hale’s book on diplo- 
macy and the Press with an increased respect for the honesty of diplo- 
mats and for the soundness of instinct shown by the Press and the 
public. L. B. NAMIER. 


13*. DIE GRAUE EMINENZ: das Lebensroman des Geheimrats Fritz v. 
Holstein. By Joachim von Kiirenberg. 1932. (Berlin: Verlag 
fiir Kulturpolitik. 8vo. 193 pp. Rm. 4.50.) 

Tuls brilliantly-written book is an outstanding example of the way 
in which history should not be written. The author has apparently 
acquainted himself with all details of Holstein’s life and career con- 
tained in numerous biographical and autobiographical works. He 
has studied the files of the leading German newspapers as well as of 
The Times, Figaro, Le Temps, etc.; and he has made use of “ private 
letters and hitherto unpublished and unknown conversations with 
leading men of the Holstein period.” Since, however, Herr von 
Kiirenberg is careful never to give a precise reference for his many 
highly controversial statements and insinuations, it is extremely 
difficult to separate the wheat from the chaff in a book that bears a 
close resemblance to a film scenario. The mysterious and sinister 
personality of Holstein flits furtively across these pages. A feeling 
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of amazement that such a state of things was possible in the great 
German Empire repeatedly rises up in the mind of the reader. One 
finds oneself continually asking, “‘ What was the real source of this 
man’s hold over other men?’ Herr von Kiirenberg has no satis- 
factory answer ready to allay our curiosity. His method of dramatis- 
ing history only results in heightening the already sufficiently murky 
atmosphere surrounding the figure of the Graue Eminenz. Of Hol- 
stein’s political principles Herr von Kiirenberg has nothing to say 
that is new. He has been content to write a dangerously sensational 
book when, with the material at his disposal, he might have written 
the scholarly book that historians are still awaiting upon the personality 
and foreign policy of the man who was the evil genius of William IT. 
Ian F. D. Morrow. 


14*. Deux ANNEES A BERLIN, 1912-1914. By Baron Beyens. 2 vols. 
1931. (Paris: Plon. iv + 299, 330 pp. 50 /fs.). 

TuIs is a book that deserves to be read most carefully by all students 
of pre-War European history. Baron Beyens was Belgian Minister at 
Berlin for the two years which immediately preceded the outbreak of 
the World War. He was thus enabled to witness the prologue to the 
tragedy from the front row of the stalls. His detachment and scrupul- 
ous care to achieve impartiality are worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. At the same time his narrative is never dull and his pen-sketches 
of the leading German actors in the drama are always life-like. Baron 
Beyens has made use of his diary together with extracts from his 
dispatches to Brussels in compiling his record of two of the most 
eventful years in modern history. He agrees with King Edward VII 
that William II was at heart “timide”’; that his blusterings were 
designed to conceal this fact from the military circle surrounding him ; 
and that he certainly never desired the War which he largely contributed 
to provoke. One of the most remarkable incidents recorded by 
Baron Beyens is a conversation between the Belgian Military Attaché 
and Moltke, the Chief of the Great General Staff, in the course of which 
it became abundantly clear that the militarists in Germany had already 
in 1913 made up their minds that war with France was inevitable in 
the near future. Moltke significantly inquired of the Military Attaché, 
Major de Melotte, what Belgium would do in event of the outbreak of 
a Franco-German war. Belgium—replied the Major—would remain 
“absolument neutre”’ unless her frontiers were invaded by one or 
other of the belligerents. Moltke’s cynical reply deserves quotation 
in full :— 

“Ah! ... Il est évident qu’il ne vous suffit pas d’avoir les meilleures 
intentions, il faut aussi que votre armée soit 4 méme de remplir les devoirs 
que la neutralité impose.” 

The value of these two volumes to the historical student lies chiefly 
in the evidence they furnish of the furor teutonicus (as William II aptly 
styled it) then possessing the mind of the German nation. At the 
same time Baron Beyens was able in his capacity as accredited Belgian 
representative to several minor German Courts to study for himself the 
internal political situation within the Empire. The results of his 
study may be summed up here in a single sentence: ‘‘ Les maitres de 
l’empire en premier lieu; a plus tard les confédérés du roi de Prusse.” 
It is to be hoped that these brilliant and very informative volumes 
may presently be made available to English and American readers in a 
translation. Those readers interested in learning what is thought of 
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them in France will find a long and informed review from the pen of 
Henri Bourget of the French Academy in L’Jilustration for December 
26, 1931. Ian F. D. Morrow. 


15*. AFFAIRE ZABERN. By Sergeant H6flich. 1931. (Berlin: Verlag 
fiir Kulturpolitik. 8vo. 226 pp. Rm. 3.50.) 

SERGEANT HOFLICH is the sole survivor of the famous incident at 
Zabern in 1913 that was for a short time a subject for embittered 
comment throughout the world. As one of the two “ miscreants ”’ 
who were later subjected to disciplinary punishment, Sergeant H6flich 
has set down in this short book his account of the events in which he 
and Lieutenant von Forstner played the leading parts. His narrative 
throughout is marked by a concise, soldierly presentation of the facts 
that is often relieved by a dry sense of humour. The Zabern Incident 
has now lost all the interest it once possessed for the general public. 
Nevertheless, it repays study .by the student of Imperial Germany both 
for the light it throws on the Prussian militaristic mind and the reaction 
of non-German temperaments to that rigid attitude towards life. 
Sergeant HOflich’s little book does much to make one understand the 
failure of German colonisation and the reasons that caused Prince 
Hohenlohe’s conciliatory policy in Alsace-Lorraine to be regarded with 
disfavour and suspicion in high quarters in Berlin. 

Ian F. D. Morrow. 


16*. GERMANY Not GuILTy IN 1914. By M. H. Cochran. 1932. 
(Boston: Stratford Co. 8vo. xi-+ 233 pp. $2.) 

IF Professor Bernadotte Schmidt wrote his Coming of the War, 1914, 
with a slightly pro-Ally bias, it is evident that Dr. Cochran has allowed 
his own pro-German bias to run away with his judgment. He tries 
to give the impression that Bethmann-Hollweg and Jagow, who were 
as anxious for peace as any British or French statesmen, were in 
control of German policy. We know that as war became more and 
more a certainty they were far from being in control. Dr. Cochran 
will not allow that the British Documents on the Origins of the War, 
especially the volume on the last week before war broke out, which was 
prepared by the “ notoriously prejudiced ’’ Headlam-Morley, was an 
honest publication (p. 12). He rightly extols the German Republic 
as being the pioneer among nations to publish pre-War Foreign Office 
documents, but omits to observe that the last document to be pub- 
lished was written on July 24th, 1914, and that the Grosse Politik does 
not really touch the War at all. He discounts Lord Grey’s very 
genuine efforts to preserve peace up to the very last moment (p. 189 
et seq.), and almost accepts the German conception that he was the 
devil of the piece, and he holds the Serbian Government entirely 
responsible for the Serajevo plot. All these and many other argu- 
ments are combined with an attack on the historical honesty of Pro- 
fessor Schmidt for having deliberately mis-translated many German 
expressions in order to support the case he makes out for the Allies. 

E. T. S. DUGDALE. 


17*. ON SOME CAUSES OF THE GREAT WAR. By Sir Raymond Beazley. 
1932. (London: H.R. Allenson. 8vo. 20 pp. 6d. net.) 


In this little pamphlet the Professor of Modern History at Birmingham 
delivers a violent attack upon the theory of Germany’s war-guilt. Sir 
Raymond announces in the preface that he is publishing in the autumn a 
“much fuller study of this subject, with the necessary bibliography and 
index,”’ and to this he refers all readers of the present pamphlet, Hence it 
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would seem better to defer judgment upon Sir Raymond’s theory until the 
appearance of the larger work. His general attitude towards his subject 
cannot be better illustrated than by a single quotation from p. 7 of the 
present pamphlet : 

‘* When in cool reflection we now read some of the Versailles indictments 
of the Teuton we can hardly help exclaiming, The shoe is on the other foot. 
The German guilt is mainly one of weakness and rashness, indecision and 
over-vehemence, misjudgment, unwisdom, ‘ bad behaviour.’ Most of the 
knavery is not there—it is elsewhere. It is surely in such men as 
Isvolsky.”’ IS. DM. 


WAR, 1914-18. 


18*, DIE ANDEREN WAFFEN. By J. C. Silber. 1932. (Breslau: 
Korn. 8vo. 303 pp. Rm. 4.80.) 

Durinc the War we were rightly proud of the fine-meshed organisa- 
tion in force for the detection and undoing of spies and enemy aliens; 
and had we been told that, sitting in a confidential position in our own 
postal Censor Department, there was a full-blooded German with 
intensely patriotic tendencies, we should have been inclined to class 
the information with the rest of the spy-canards that were so plentifully 
flying about. It is, however, a fact that Herr J. C. Silber actually 
held the position of an Assistant Censor in the aforesaid Department 
from November 1914 to June 1919. His personal papers have un- 
fortunately been destroyed; but it is as well to point out that the 
officers whose signatures appear in the facsimile letters of appreciation 
at the end of the book had nothing to do with his appointment. 

The way in which he attained this position, by means of official 
South African and Indian testimonials and, personally, via the United 
States and Canada, is an excellent story in itself; but one cannot help 
admiring the cold-blooded courage with which he deliberately entered 
the lion’s jaws and made a success of his arrival in the monster’s 
interior. In fact, although he did a certain amount of damage to 
ourselves in the process, one is bound to appreciate the thoroughness 
and cleverness with which he evaded exposure and, at the risk of 
his life, managed to pass on important information to his beloved 
Fatherland. 

The book is simply and clearly written, and without “ frills.” 
Herr Silber has the most enormous admiration for the brilliant efficiency 
of our Secret Service, many of whose arcana he exposes; and he is 
fearless also in exposing the stupidity and worse of many of the German 
counter-moves. He gives us numerous stories of most interesting 
incidents behind the scenes, and among others he tells us of the letters 
of one “ Molly,” a very intelligent lady evidently in or near the Kaiser’s 
entourage, who sent us most valuable information, both from Germany 
and from Paris! At thesame time he bewails the immense advantages 
our Secret Service had over its German “ opposite number,” and 
analyses, of course for a German audience and with many illustrations, 
both the situation in England, the effects of submarine and aerial 
warfare, and particularly our most successful system of propaganda. 
He got wind, by the way, through a letter of an R.E. sergeant’s wife, 
of the coming of the tanks, and sent word of them to Germany several 
months before they came into action; also, through a small girl’s 
letter, he obtained and reported home the principle of the Q-boats. 

Herr Silber appears to have been popular with his colleagues, 
whom he is never tired of praising; and there is not a word of personal 
bitterness against England or any Englishman. Moreover, a pleasant 
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trait, he is for ever deploring the necessity of deceiving and lying to 
his English friends who, one and all, seem to have treated him with 
much kindness and hospitality. As regards himself, the successful 
devices by which he malingered in order to avoid (British) conscription, 
and the various unsuccessful ways in which he tried to escape to 
Germany, are amusingly recounted. A partial Nemesis, however, in 
the end overtook him, for not only did he burn most of his papers and 
photographs in a false alarm, but, owing to illness (brought on by his 
malingering) and the impossibility of obtaining a passport, he did not 
manage to escape to his much-loved country till 1925. 
EDWARD GLEICHEN. 


19*. AU SERVICE DE LA FRANCE: NEUF ANNEES DE SOUVENIRS. 
Vol. VIII: Verdun, 1916. By Raymond Poincaré. 1931. 
(Paris: Librairie Plon. 8vo. 355 pp.) 


TuIs volume, like its predecessors, is of profound interest to all 
students of this period, although in it the President of the Republic 
appears mainly in the guise of a receptacle for information, with but 
little more power than an ordinary political observer. The pathos of 
the position of the head of a modern State is clearly reflected in his 
pages, apt as he is to become the victim of public obloquy, often longing 
to prevent avoidable mistakes which he sees clearly, but finding every 
avenue of activity barred to him save the exertion of his personal 
influence. 

It is of course inevitable in an accurate diary such as this that a 
great deal concerning very uninteresting routine work, visits to hos- 
pitals, distributions of medals, etc., should be described. 

To some readers the accumulation of detail may give an impression 
of triviality, but it is written for Frenchmen, and for them and to those 
who know France well it throws much light on the difficulties and prob- 
lems of government during one of the most difficult periods of the War, 
and anyone who knows something of the general situation at the time 
will read it with the greatest interest. 

The background of the book is the endless struggle, waged as 
bitterly, though in a slightly different form, during the War as in more 
normal times, between Parliament and the Government. 

The volume is called Verdun, but from the narrative itself one learns 
little of that terrific struggle. Poincaré being what he is, with his 
precise lawyer’s mind, he gives none of the moral or dramatic highlights 
of the story, but from his dry pages and minute observation one does 
gather how much he suffered from the ordeal his country was under- 
going and his own helplessness, knowing so much and being able to 
do so little. E. L. SPEARS. 


20*. My EXPERIENCES IN THE WorLD War. By John J. Pershing. 
1931. (London: Hodder and Stoughton. 8vo. 735pp. Maps. 
31s. 6d.) 


THE most obvious criticism of General Pershing’s substantial 
account of his war experiences is that he takes some five hundred 
pages to reach what he describes (p. 588) as “ the first effort of an 
American army,” the reduction of the St. Mihiel salient. 

General Pershing recurs again and again to two main difficulties 
which confronted him in his task of building up an American army in 
France. The first was that of securing the men and supplies he wanted 
from home. In October, 1917, for example (p. 170), he had to cable 
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protesting against further supplies of bookcases, cuspidors, lawn- 
mowers, floor wax, window shades and other articles with which the 
zeal of the American manufacturer was showering the slowly growing 
expeditionary force. As for men, as late as June 1918 he declared 
(p. 446), ‘‘ we had fallen far short of the expectations of the preceding 
November ”’; and in October 1918 he went so far as to cable (p. 625) 
that “ unless supplies are furnished when and as called for, our armies 
will cease to operate.” Pershing’s other difficulty was the desire of the 
French and British to incorporate the United States forces in their own 
armies, and over this issue we get much detail, sometimes almost 
acrimonious in character. With these two problems the General 
wrestled from the moment of his landing in France, continuing un- 
dauntedly, however, in his firm resolve to have a separate American 
force, making preparations on a scale which would have made an 
immense difference in 1919; but which retarded the aid available 
before that date. 

It must be admitted that when General Pershing does get to the 
description of the actual fighting of his own troops, the narrative bears 
too plainly the flavour (or lack of flavour) of a G.H.Q. communiqué. 
It is clear and convincing, but woefully bald and unduly brief, which 
is a pity, for the actions of St. Mihiel and the Argonne would bear more 
vivid and detailed description. On the other hand, the author is 
writing of his “ war experiences,” first and foremost of which was the 
immense task of organising the American army, three thousand miles 
from home, and this he describes with frankness, modesty and clearness. 

R. FLENLEY. 


21*, L’ARMEE D’ORIENT: vue a 15 ans de distance. 1932. (Paris: 
Revue des Balkans. 8vo. 200 pp. 25 rs.) 


A collection of articles and notes on the participation of the Armée 
@’ Orient in the War of 1914-18, which combine to make a useful historical 
record, 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


22*, THE TwrL_rTH Hour oF CapiTALisM. By Kuno Renatus. 
Trans. 1932. (London: Allenand Unwin. 8vo. 262 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
Tuis brilliant and interesting study of the economic depression is 
worth the attention of all who are interested in international affairs. 
The main point is that the depression is caused by the dead-weight of 
war debts, both external and internal. But it is in the analysis of the 
effects of internal war-debt, especially in the United States, that the 
book is most original. The author shows how the effect of payments 
to war-loan holders has been to decrease consumption and inflate 
capital supplies. The whole book is on World Trade or World Economy 
and not on ‘‘ Capitalism.” The German title is ‘“ Die zwélfte Stunde 
der Weltwirtschaft.”” But the author points out the peculiar effect 
of the routine of capitalism, in the difficulty most people feel in separat- 
ing productive capital from such non-existent or “ dead”’ capital as 
is represented by war-loans. The effect of the vast claims upon State 
income, arising out of war-loans, has been to deprive productive 
capital of its proper place. Rationalisation has been forced at a pace 
which was unhealthy in the desperate effort to meet the claims which 
the State had to pass on to the economic organisation of society. The 
prestige of the State has been used to extend its credit beyond what 
is economically possible. The remedy lies not in economics or social 
services, but in scaling down of payments on war-loans. And in this 
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matter payments made to the United States Treasury from other 
States hardly relieve the pressure of the internal debt in America. 
The author believes it possible that a rapid scaling down of internal 
debt payments in America would start again the machinery of world- 
trade. Whether we agree or not, his argument is clear, persuasive 
and most amusingly stated. He hardly touches upon the ultimate 
effects which may follow, if no scaling down of the claims of war-loan 
holders takes place. But he points out how we are being driven to 
find entirely futile means of escape from our difficulties in economic 
nationalism. The immediate effect of delay will certainly be a lowering 
of productivity and of the standard of living in all countries. The 
book is particularly interesting in view of the recent conversion of 


the 5 per cent. War Loan undertaken in Great Britain. 
C. DELISLE BURNS. 


23*. FINANCE AND Potitics. By Paul Ejinzig. 1932. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. x +139 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THE author continues and develops his interpretation of financial 
events and policies from the point to which he took them in Behind the 
Scenes in International Finance. His theme is the dramatic collapse 
of the financial dictatorship of France: his object ‘‘ to plead at this 
eleventh hour for financial disarmament and for the elimination of the 
disturbing political factor from the field of international finance.” It 
is not easy, however, to determine whether Dr. Einzig objects to the 
use of financial power for political ends generally or only to its use in 
the furtherance of policies of which he disapproves. 

His book is both a history of the financial events of the past eighteen 
months and a caustic commentary on the policy which he believes to 
have inspired the part played in those events by France—a policy 
which he believes to have been economically, politically and ethically 
indefensible. It is simple, forcible and clear. Indeed, it suffers 
somewhat from over-simplification. For instance, the implication 
that effective control of French funds of every kind, public and private, 
is in the hands of a ‘“‘ Financial General Staff’ deserves greater ampli- 
fication than Dr. Einzig finds space to give. The book also suffers 
somewhat from a persistent ethical evaluation, the basis of which 
might well have been more fully examined before it was so forcibly 
expressed. Dr. Einzig sees England and France, like Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, powers of light and darkness in dramatic conflict; and his 
whites and blacks are sharply contrasted as those of a woodcut. His 
narrative, however, sets out with welcome clarity and in due per- 
spective the sequence of confused and most important events which 
has so greatly changed the relative position of the two countries since 
October 1929, and contains several facts of inner history not widely 
known, and others which are too often overlooked. 

This is a book which will be of service to many in the understanding 
of recent financial history, though it will scarcely contribute to a 
mutual understanding of the French and British points of view. 

GEOFFREY VICKERS. 


24*, ‘“‘ THE PINCH OF PLENTY”: The World Agrarian Crisis. By Ann 
Berkelbach and D.G. Hutton. (World Problems of To-day Series.) 
1932. (London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 8vo. ii+ 172 pp. 
3s. 6d. 


_ An excellent little introduction to a study of the causes of the agricultural 
crisis throughout the world. The authors point to an international outlook 
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and organisation of agriculture in cooperation with industry as the solution 
of the problem. 


25*. THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION IN 1930-31. Economic Comment- 
ary on the International Year-book of Agricultural Statistics for 
1930-31. 1932. (Rome: International Institute of Agriculture. 
Cr. 8vo. 426 pp.) 

Deals with the agricultural crisis, markets and prices, international 
conferences, action taken by governments and by voluntary organisations, 
economic conditions of the farmers. 


26*. MONEY IN THE MELTING Pot. By Hartley Withers. (World 
Problems of To-day Series.) 1932. (London: Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 8vo. ix + 138 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

An introduction to the study of the causes, course and consequences of 
the international monetary troubles. The author concludes that almost 
any sort of money machine will work, more or less, as long as international 
goodwill and sanity are behind it. 


27*. THE CRISIS IN THE WORLD’s MONETARY SYSTEM: being the Rhodes 
Memorial Lectures Delivered in Trinity Term, 1932. By Gustav 
Cassel. 1932. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. iv-+ 98 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

These three lectures—delivered at Oxford last term—cover ground 
with which followers of Professor Cassel’s work will largely be familiar. 
The first lecture, on ‘‘ Changes in the Nature of the Gold Standard,” points 
to the failure of some of the most important countries ‘‘ to grasp both the 
necessity of international cooperation and their particular responsibility 
for the fate of the world’s monetary system.’’ The second lecture is an 
“‘ Analysis of the Present Crisis,’”’ and the third discusses ‘‘ The Breakdown 
of the Gold Standard.’’ While there is, as might be expected, much of the 
greatest importance in these lectures, it is to be regretted that Professor 
Cassel disposes of many highly controversial questions so rapidly as to leave 
reasonable doubts unanswered and undiscussed. 7 UGA 


28*. ORGANES TECHNIQUES MENSUELS DE LA SOCIETE FIDUCAIRE DE 
CONTROLE ET DE REvision. Bulletin Fiducaire, juin-juillet 1932, 
Nos. 111-112. (Paris: 51 rue de la Chaussée d’Antin. xxxii + 


86 pp. 10/rs.) 

This brochure, issued by the Société Fiducaire de Contrdie et de Ré- 
vision, deals with a recent and, we hope, temporary feature of international 
trade—namely, exchange clearing arrangements. As the Company deals 
in ali transactions incidental to these arrangements, it can hardly be ex- 
pected to concern itself with their political effects, which are discriminatory 
practices in the international sphere. Be Vee. 


29*. THE NEW CHRISTIANITY AND THE MONEY-DELUSION. THE 
PRESENT WORLD CRISIS AND ITS REMEDY. By C. R. Enock. 
1931. (Published privately. 8vo. 16 pp. Is.) 

Mr. Enock is the author of The New Theocentric Science of Life and the 
Genius Redivivus of Enoch of Genesis and Sumer. , 

Mr. Enock’s message is that money-getting is essentially un-Christian 
and we must “ Aiter the system and all work together equally, by producing 
and exchanging the things of life, to use and enjoy them not to sell them.”’ 

The ‘‘ Naturalisation ’’ of industry, which the New Christianity offers, 
is not expounded in detail, and the economist will find little in this pamphlet 
to detain him. But it will forcibly remind the general reader of the 
paradox that the modern world professes to serve God and in fact serves 
Mammon. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
30. EDUCATION FOR EMPIRE SETTLEMENT. By Alex G. Scholes. 
1932. (London: Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 


THIs book is published as one of the Royal Empire Society “‘ Im- 
perial Studies,” a small but very valuable and distinguished collection 
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of monographs. Mr. Scholes’s book, which is also a thesis approved 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 
is well worthy of admission to the Empire Society studies. His in- 
quiries into the history and conditions of juvenile migration, both at 
this end and in each of the Empire countries to which the migration 
is directed, are extraordinarily thorough, and he has managed to make 
a coherent narrative out of an enormous mass of somewhat intractable 
material. Our post-War experience of migration from this country 
to other parts of the Empire has taught us many valuable, if at times 
disappointing, and, even, daunting, lessons. The recent report 
published by Lord Astor’s Committee on Empire Migration sets forth 
with admirable lucidity the main features of the problems which face 
us in this field, and public attention has, during the past few months, 
been drawn strongly to this subject on account of the experiences 
of some of our British migrants in Empire countries during the slump. 
In the whole range of questions which arise out of our inter-Imperial 
relations none is more important than the question of migration. The 
transfer of adult migrants from one country to another is bound to 
be increasingly difficult and increasingly restricted as the years go on, 
and there can be no possible doubt that migration ought to take place 
as early as possible in the life of the migrant, so that he or she can fit 
into the life of the new country and grow up accustomed to its con- 
ditions. Mr. Scholes’s book gives us really quite invaluable help in 
studying this feature of migration, which is bound to assume increasing 
importance as the years go on. 

Such chapters as those which deal with the problem of assimilation 
in the Dominions, and the influence of the schools of Great Britain 
on migration, deserve close study by all who are interested in this 
vast topic of migration, whether as schoolmasters, social workers, 
politicians, or as students of inter-Imperial relations. 

J. COATMAN. 


31*. THE BATTLE OF THE PLANS. Documents relating to the [Austra- 
lian] Premiers’ Conference, May—June 1931. By E. O. G. Shann 
and D. B. Copland. 1931. (London: Australian Book Co. 
Sydney: Angus and Robertson. 8vo. xix -+ 169 pp. 5s.) 


THIS is a collection of memoranda, letters, addresses, extracts 
from minutes, and so on, all concerned with the plan devised by 
the Australian Premiers to balance their budgets. The battle between 
the orthodox financiers, who believe that the path to national salva- 
tion lies along the straight and narrow way of budgetary stability 
and the enthusiasts who see a panacea for all economic evils in monetary 
manipulation, ended in the plan by which it was hoped that expenditure 
would be balanced by revenue. The outlines of the plan are sufficiently 
well known to need no recapitulation. The Australian Premiers and 
Australian people tackled their problem boldly through retrench- 
ment, reductions of salaries and wages, taxes, and by the conversion 
of their internal debt. The pros and cons of the procedure actually 
adopted, and that of the would-be monetary manipulators are set 
forth in the documents comprised in this book, which, by the way, 
is a model which might be followed with advantage in other places 
than Australia. It is far more than a blue book, because it contains 
much non-Government material, and yet it has all the authoritative 
character of a blue book. Much of its contents is of the blue-book 
type—that is, it includes official tables and figures and a good deal 
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of official jargon, but it is lightened by really interesting interludes 
such as Mr. Davidson’s address to the Victorian Branch of the Economic 
Society of Australia and New Zealand, and Mr. Theodore’s, in places 
quite breezy, little memorandum, which is the first document in the book. 
As is well known, Australian finances have not quite gone according 
to this plan; nevertheless, there is no doubt that, but for the degree 
of unanimity achieved by it, the position would have been considerably 
worse than it is to-day. In any case, the material contained in this 
book ought to be consulted by everybody who wants to know the 
circumstances in which the plan originated and what it is all about. 
J. COATMAN. 


32*. CLIFFORD SIFTON IN RELATION TO His Times. By John W. 
Dafoe. 1931. (London and Toronto: Macmillan. 8vo. xxix 
+ 552 pp. 20s.) 

Tus Canadian biography is important for understanding both 
the internal development and the external relations of the Dominion. 

In the provincial government of Manitoba and in Laurier’s Cabinet 
Sir Clifford Sifton’s part in shaping the growth of the West was central. 
It was he who reorganised conditions of settlement on the prairies 
and elaborated the far-flung system for attracting the settlers who 
swarmed into the wheat lands under his régime as Minister of the 
Interior. Upon educational policy in the west, on which he broke 
with Laurier, and in the formation of a Union government in 1917, 
his influence was decisive. 

As British agent in the Alaska Boundary case, Sifton became 
convinced that Canada must secure the authority to handle her own 
diplomatic problems. He played a large part in defeating reciprocity 
with the United States in 1911, which he feared would involve sub- 
ordination to American influence and jeopardise that British character 
of Canadian institutions which he jealously prized. His influence 
was also strongly felt in the reshaping of the relationship between 
Dominion and Mother Country which took place during and following 
the Great War. 

The author’s long intimacy with Sir Clifford enables him to throw 
new and significant light on all these topics. He writes as a frank 
admirer of Sifton, sympathetic with his motives, though not always 
in agreement with his policies. A leader of Canadian journalism for 
many years as editor of the Winnipeg Free Press, he writes also from 
closé knowledge of the intricate and shifting background against 
which his story moves. REGINALD G. TROTTER. 


33*. IRELAND SINCE 1922. By J. M. Hone (Criterion Miscellany No. 
39). 1932. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 32 pp. Is.) 

34. THE NATIONAL IpEAL. By Joseph Hanly. 1932. (London: 
Sands. 8vo. xvi-+ 275 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Hone’s scholarly appreciation of the first ten years of the Irish 
Free State is one of the best essays that have yet appeared in The 
Criterion Miscellany. It was written before the recent change of 
government, but Mr. Hone is not concerned with Irish party divisions, 
and the course of events has in noway affected the value of his criticisms. 
To many readers the most interesting part of his pamphlet will be that 
in which he attacks the doctrine of small ownership, and it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Hone will find an opportunity of treating this difficult subject 
at greater length. 
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Mr. Hanly’s book is an uncompromising statement of the ideals of 
‘the more extreme Gaelic enthusiasts. “I have used the English 
language,” he tells us in the preface, ‘‘ because, through anglicised up- 
bringing and education, I am unable so nimbly to wield my own,” and 
this sentence may fairly be taken as giving the key-note of his book. 
It is evident throughout that he finds his main difficulties in the apathy 
or hostility of his own countrymen, and to overcome this he would call 
in the aid of the law. The press should not, in his opinion, be allowed 
to publish any matter hostile to the Gaelic movement (pp. 185-7), since 
Irish nationality is at present only ‘‘ convalescent,” and the national 
language is in a “‘ precarious condition.” 

The book cannot be regarded as a serious contribution to debate, 
but it admirably illustrates the mental attitude which is responsible 
for the present difficulties in the Free State. ©. >. 


35*. I TuMULTI DI Crpro E L’AZIONE POLITICA DELL’ORTODOSSIA. 
By Romolo Tritonj, dalla Nuova Antologia, I. Maggio, 1932. 

It is extremely interesting to see the situation in Cyprus from the 
point of view of an Italian observer. In his historical survey Signor 
Tritonj points out that the island has never been under Greek sovereignty ; 
as for the present agitation for a union with that country, he believes that 
it is entirely confined to a handful of Orthodox priests. ‘‘ The great part 
of the Orthodox population is rural and lives quietly on the land . . . and 
enjoys considerable privileges,’’ which as he points out they would lose if 
united to Greece. They are nc! liable to conscription, nor do they have 
to pay either war debts or reparations. Signor Tritonj pays a high tribute 
to British administration and justice, and to the ‘‘ Pax Romana ’’ which 
has been established amongst the various religious bodies. He believes, 
however, that the Government is to blame for its weak toleration of the 
propaganda of a seditious minority. MURIEL CURREY. 


36. BAcK To Prosperity: The Great Opportunities of the Empire 
Conference. By Stephen Leacock. 1932. (London: Constable 
8vo. v-+ 103 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

This is a readable little book of about a hundred pages, but it would 
have been better had Professor Leacock taken the time to amplify and 
make more definite his discussion of the various important topics with 
which he deals. The time has gone by for mere statement of problems, 
and all who are qualified to help—and Professor Leacock is one of these— 
ought, from now onwards, to be giving us the fruits of their research into 
and thinking on Empire economic affairs. .C. 


37*. THE CRISIS AND THE CONSTITUTION: I93I AND AFTER. By 
Harold J. Laski [Day to Day Pamphlet No. 9]. 1932. (London : 
Hogarth Press and the Fabian Society. 8vo. 64 pp. Is. 6d.) 


Discusses some of the constitutional questions raised by the results of 
the election of 1931. 


38*. ANUARIO DE LA GRAN BRETANA, 1932-3. 1932. (London: 
hig Travel Publications Ltd. 8vo. 250 pp. maps. illus. 
2s. 6d. 


A guide to Great Britain for tourists and business men. 


39*. TAXATION DURING THE War. By Sir Josiah Stamp. (Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Economic and Social History 
of the World War, British series.) 1932. (Oxford University 
Press. 8vo. xv + 252 pp. 10s.) 

This book might be called ‘‘ The Technique of Taxation.”’ It is a vivid 
yet objective narrative by one who played a vital part behind the scenes. 
The origins, difficulties, and the success of the Excess Profits Duty are 
expounded at length, with what must be unique authority. R. L. P. 
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40*, LAND AND Lire: The Economic National Policy for Agriculture. 
By Viscount Astor and Keith A. H. Murray. 1932. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 192 pp. 5s.) 

The authors argue that with an up-to-date agricultural programme 
based on livestock, dairying, poultry, as well as fruits and vegetables, 
Great Britain can build an expanding industry without the aid of subsidies, 
and provide statistics and facts in support of their case. 


41*, AN OPPORTUNITY FOR THE COTTON TRADE: In view of the 
Ottawa Conference. By Arthur Crossley. 1932. (London: 
Christophers. 8vo. 78 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

The author, who is M.P. for Oldham, presents detailed figures in 
support of his thesis that by the grant of preference or increased preference 
to countries within the British Empire, Lancashire would be able to 
recover a great part of the cotton piece goods trade which she has lost to 
competitors. 


42*, THE NExT Step. By Harold Macmillan, M.P. 1932. 27 pp. 
Private circulation. 


Brief notes on the need for a comprehensive national policy in Great 
Britain covering the whole field of politics, industry and finance. 


43*. BRITAIN’S TRADE AND AGRICULTURE: Their recent evolution and 
future development. By Montague Fordham. 1932. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 224 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


44*. ESQUISSE DES PROBLEMES FRANCO-ALLEMANDS: de l'utilité 
d’une collaboration économique entre la France et |’Allemagne. 
1931. (Paris: Gamber. 8vo. 123 pp. 15/7.) 


M. LAVERGNE runs over the outstanding points of difference between 
France and Germany. He recognises that some form of rapprochement 
is necessary if grave consequences are to beavoided. He envisages the 
possibility at some distant date of modifications in the Polish-German 
frontier and the status of Danzig, and he also thinks that some form of 
union between Germany and Austria is possible, and that the inclusion 
of twelve million Austrians in the Reich might tend to modify the 
bellicose influence of Prussia. 

He sees the best hope for the future in the participation of French 
capital in German industry, safeguarded by adequate French representa- 
tion on the boards of companies—as he puts it ‘‘ a happy association 
between French prudence and commercial sense and German technical 
skill”; in industrial cooperation between the two countries on the lines 
of cartels; and in a system of preferential tariffs between the nations 
of Europe. But from this last Great Britain and, “a fortiori,” the 
United States must be rigorously excluded : 

“It is a fundamental principle of British policy to lean on the United States— 
the day is not far distant when that country will become a Dominion of the 
United States in Europe.” 

Again 

“ War will never be rendered impossible in Europe until every nation has the 
conviction that an act of aggression will be countered by the combined economic 
and military forces of the majority of the members of the League of Nations.”’ 

In view of the obstinate refusal of Great Britain to subscribe to the 
Geneva Protocol, the author considers that the only course open to 
France is to rely for her security on her own armaments. 

M. Lavergne wrote in September 1931, and it does not appear that 
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French opinion has moved very far since. One can only hope that he 
- has not miscalculated the time factor. B. T. REYNOLDS. 


45*. DER BEGINN DER BARBEREI IN DEUTSCHLAND. By Bernard von 
Brentano. 1932. (Berlin: Rowohlt Verlag. 8vo. 218 pp.) 


HERR VON BRENTANO believes that capitalism, as a system, is dead 
or dying and that the results of the rapid development of the last 
twenty years or so can only hasten its demise. He describes the stage 
at which we have now arrived as “‘ Monopolkapitalismus,”’ and he 
thinks that the very size of modern concerns has tended to aggravate 
the condition of the workers to a point where revolt must come. He 
points out that, under the capitalist system, labour was always regarded 
as a commodity; but to-day, in a world of giant Trusts and Combines, 
such human contacts as there were before, between masters and men, 
have of necessity disappeared, and the latter have sunk to the position 
of mere “‘ Maschinenfutter.”’ 

He goes on to describe, with a wealth of statistical material, the 
condition of the workers in various German industries—coal mining, 
iron and steel, textile and agriculture. He goes into the principles of 
police procedure and describes the activities of the various Biirgerliche 
Verbande, such as the Nazis (he denies that there are any considerable 
number of workers in their ranks, except in the purely agricultural 
districts) and how capitalist society uses these instruments for keeping 
the workers in their place. 

The picture is an appalling one, and a certain type of mind can only 
come to the same conclusions as Herr von Brentano. Happily, that 
type of mind is commoner in Germany than in thiscountry. Generous 
enthusiasm is all very well—there can be no progress without it—but 
very few human institutions are either all-black or all-white, and 
socialism, as practised in Russia, is no more all the former than 
capitalism in Germany is all the latter. However, events are testing 
the tensile strength of the capitalist system in Germany, perhaps more 
than elsewhere, and nobody knows its coefficient of elasticity. What- 
ever happens it will probably undergo considerable modifications. 
Under the circumstances, Herr von Brentano’s book is well worth 
reading. B. T. REYNOLDs. 


46*. DEUTSCHLAND UND Europa. By Hermann Stegemann. 1932. 
(Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlagsanstalt. 8vo. xvi-+ 450 pp. 
Ri. 9.60.) 

ALTHOUGH couched in the form of a history of Germany’s inter- 
national relations, this is far more of a political than a historical work. 
Herr Stegemann does not seek to record facts for their own sake, but 
rather as bearing on the present condition of Germany. He finds, 
however, that nothing human is irrelevant to the Treaty of Versailles, 
and displays an admirable ingenuity in proving that the struggles 
between the Roman forces and the Cimbri and Teutoni are indeed one 
with the twentieth-century battle for the Rhine. His method has its 
virtues and its faults. It is often very illuminating, and the reader 
must in any case always admire the skilful marshalling of his facts. 
For those who share his outlook it is a moving piece of work. Others 
will think that a great deal of his argument is rather nonsense, and 
although Herr Stegemann’s obvious sincerity forbids the epithet 
“disingenuous,” they will find much of it, at best, highly re 

C. A. M. 
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47. THE Last Days OF THE GERMAN FLEET. By Ludwig Freiwald. 


48*. 


49. 


52*. 


53*. 


54*. 


Trans. by Martin Moore. Introduction by Hector C. Bywater. 
se (London: Constable. 8vo. xii+ 318 pp. I map. 
7s. 6d. 


The author of this book, a man of strong Nationalist views, was serving 
as a bluejacket in the battleship Nassau whilst the events that he describes 
were taking place. He has given us a one-sided picture, and his narrative 
is told in the cinematographic style, which seems to suit the German tongue 
better than ourown. But, as Hector C. Bywater points out in his introduc- 
tion, the circumstances of the German naval mutiny provide a fund of 
material for the psychologist and the political philosopher. If I were 
reviewing this book for a service publication I should be tempted to enlarge 
on the psychological effects on armed forces of inaction, irresolute com- 
mand and an archaic disciplinary system. Bb. t. RB. 


PAUL VON HINDENBURG. By Gert von Hindenburg. 1932. 
(Leipzig: Hesse und Becker. 8vo. 232 pp. 170 photos. 
Rm. 4.80.) 

This life of Hindenburg claims a special interest from the fact that the 
author is the Field-Marshal’s nephew. It is, however, difficult to judge 
how far he has been able to profit from this fact. As no references are 
given and there is no index, and as the general tone is more popular than 
scientific, very careful checking with other works would be necessary to 
discover where, if at all, misstatements previously current have been 
corrected or new information given. The general impression given by the 
book is that it is likely to have a considerable popular appeal in orig yf 
but not a very high historical value. om: 


THE 35TH CONFERENCE AND GERMANY’S ANSWER. By Professor 
Dr. F.Grimm. Trans. by MarieHay. 1932. (London : Williams 
and Norgate. 8vo. 123pp. 2s. 6d 
This book was written by Dr. Grimm, before the Conference of Lausanne, 
to stress the necessity for the cancellation of reparations. It is a very 
fair statement of the German case for the revision of the Peace Treaties. 
It comes as something of a shock to realise that Lausanne was the 35th 
Conference to sit and consider this problem of reparations since the Treaty 
of Versailles. Nad es 


. Das DEUTSCHE VOLKSTUM UND DIE KiRcHE: ein Beitrag zum 


Ethos der Minderheiten. By Georg Schreiber [Schriften zur 
Deutschen Politik, Zweite Reihe, 27. Heft]. 1932. (Kéln: 
Gilde Verlag. 8vo. 104 pp. bibl.) 


The Catholic attitude regarding minorities. 


*, DrE ABRUSTUNG: eine Forderung der Weltmeinung und des 


Weltgewissens. By J. P. Steffes [Schriften zur Deutschen 
Politik, Zweite Reihe, Heft 28]. 1932. (Kéln: Gilde Verlag. 
8vo. xi ++ 161 pp. bibl. Rm. 3.75.) 


CHRISTENTUM UND ABRUSTUNG. By Georg Schreiber [Schriften 
zur Deutschen Politik, Zweite Reihe, Heft 32]. 1932. (K6ln: 
Gilde Verlag. 8vo. 26 pp.) 


The Catholic view of Disarmament. 


WIRTSCHAFTSSYSTEM DES NATIONALSOZIALISMUS. Von Dr. phil. 
et. jur. Harald Braeutigam. 1932. (Berlin: Heymann. 8vo. 
97 pp. Rm. 3.) 

The author, who has written previously about unemployment, began 
with an anti-Nazi bias and here states his reasons for changing his mind 
about their economic programme, 

HITLERS AUSEINANDERSETZUNG MIT BRUNING. 1932. (Miinchen: 
Franz Eher Nachf. 8vo. 94 pp.) 
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55*. GEORG VON HERTLING ALS SOZIALPOLITIKER. By Antonius 
Friedrich Eickhoff. 1932. (K6lIn: Gilde Verlag. 8vo. xxi + 


99 pp. Rm. 3.) 


56*. DiE WIRTSCHAFTLICHEN ASPEKTE DER DEUTSCH-OESTERREICH- 
ISCHEN ZOLLUNION. By “Argus.” 1931. (Prague: Orbis. 
sm. 8vo. 92 pp. Rm. 1.) 

57*. OESTERREICH UND DIE ZOLLUNION. By M. Bitterman. 1931. 
(Prague: Orbis. sm. 8vo. 132 pp. Rm. 1.50) 

58*. POLITISCHER HINTERGRUND DER DEUTSCH-OESTERREICHISCHEN 
ZOLLUNION. By J. PapouSek. 1931. (Prague: Orbis. sm. 8vo. 
60 pp. Rm. 0.80.) 

59*. Die DEuTSCH-OESTERREICHISCHE ZOLLUNION VOR DEM STANDIGEN 
INTERNATIONALEN GERICHTSHOF. By Dr. Franz Vali. 1932. 
(Vienna: Manz. 8vo. viii++149 pp. Rm. 7.20.) 

Or these four small volumes on the proposed German-Austrian 
Customs Union, the three first named are, as their house of origin shows, 
special pleading along lines unlikely to be inconsistent with the senti- 
ments of the Czechoslovak Government. It does not, of course, follow 
that the arguments which they put forward are unsound, and taken 
together, they form a useful counterblast to the bulky volume Die 
Anschlussfrage recently issued by the other side. ‘ Argus”’ bases his 
main argument on the fact—which he supports with useful statistics— 
that the German tariffs are generally far higher than the Austrian; a 
customs union would therefore infallibly lead to an increase in the 
general tariff level in Central Europe, particularly for agricultural 
products. An interesting section shows the losses which Czechoslovakia, 
Roumania, Hungary and Yugoslavia might expect to incur from such a 
situation. The author does not think that any other Central European 
State could with advantage to itself adhere to a German-Austrian 
Customs Union. 

M. Bitterman deals in greater detail with individual aspects of the 
effects of a union on Austrian agriculture and industry, and finds that 
these would be, in almost all respects, disastrous. His work will form 
a very useful breviary for those holding similar political opinions. 

Dr. PapouSek has been assigned the political side of the question. 
His case is, of course, that the proposed Customs Union was in reality 
a political move designed to further Germany’s political aims in South- 
Eastern Europe, and this he supports by copious quotations from the 
works of various Pan-Germans who do in fact support the Anschluss for 
political reasons. They are not very novel, but taken together they 
make Czechoslovakia’s uneasiness intelligible. 

Dr. Vali’s work is a careful, if somewhat drystudy of the legal aspects 
of the case as it was discussed at The Hague. The “ only positive 
achievement ”’ from the point of view of international law is a definition 
of “independence,” which the Court unanimously decided to be a 
“purely legal conception.” The author also points out the necessity, 
and at the same time the difficulties of drawing a strict line between 
political and legal thought. His is a thoughtful and interesting work, 
primarily for specialists. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


fo*. LirrLE Missions. By Septimus Despencer. 1932. (London: 
Arnold. 8vo. 215 pp. 6s.) 


IT is a great pity that this little book is so short, for Mr. Despencer 
not only has plenty to say but says it extremely well. He was, appar- 
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ently, employed in some American mission to Central Europe im- 
mediately after the War, and in the course of his duties travelled, as he 
tells us, “nearly 250,000 kilometres, concluded seven international 
agreements and was involved in four distinct wars, not one of which 
was ever reported in the English or American press.” He enjoyed the 
special advantage of being able to speak German, Polish, and apparently 
some other Slavonic tongues and Magyar. 

His work is something of a mixture. It covers all the Successor 
States. Some of the chapters, e.g. that on Frau Sacher, are almost 
pure belles lettres, and excellent of their kind. Others, e.g. those on 
Roumania and Yugoslavia, are devoted mainly to the agrarian question, 
in which the author is particularly interested. It is in connection with 
these two countries, incidentally, that his appreciation of political 
issues is least certain ; it is difficult to understand how he can speak of 
an “‘ absence of the minority issue’ in Yugoslavia. He is, on the other 
hand, particularly good on the subject of Poland, including East 
Galicia. His chapter on “the end of West Ukraine” is largely a 
personal narrative of his adventures, and written in a most entertaining 
fashion; but it also contributes some valuable historical information 
on an unrecorded war. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


61*. L’EuROPE CENTRALE: UNE NOUVELLE ORGANISATION Eco- 
NOMIQUE. By Elemér Hantos. 1932. (Paris: Felix Alcan. 
16mo. xii+ 259 pp. 15 /rs.) 

THIS work appears at an auspicious moment, when the question of 
the reorganisation of Central Europe is once again in the forefront of 
interest. Of all the plans for answering this end, none is more carefully 
thought out than that of M. Hantos, who is a distinguished Hungarian 
economist. M. Hantos believes that the first step should be taken in 
the form of a closer economic alliance between Austria and Hungary, 
fotming a nucleus round which the other Successor States should group 
themselves. It should take the form either of a preferential system, or 
of a multilateral convention in the shape of an economic and customs 
alliance, and should be supplemented by international cartels for 
Central European industry and by specially close cooperation between 
the producing and consuming agricultural countries, with closer 
cooperation in matters of transit and communications. To bring this 
about, the creation of a Central European Committee within the Com- 
mission of Inquiry for European Union of the League of Nations is 
proposed. The facts and figures with which M. Hantos buttresses his 
arguments are very interesting, and deserve close comer 

ay 


62*. REPARTITION ET REGLEMENT DE LA DETTE PUBLIQUE AUTRI- 
CHIENNE ET HONGROISE D’AVANT-GUERRE. By A. Antonucci. 
1932. (Paris: Marcel Giard. 8vo. 340pp. 50/rs.) 


THE pre-War debts of the Empire-Monarchy as of July 28, 1914 
(the date fixed by the Treaties of St. Germain and Trianon for the 
repartition), consisted of a vast mass of foreign and internal loans both 
secured and unsecured, represented by bonds redeemable in gold, 
florins, paper crowns and foreign currencies. They included the common 
debt incurred prior to 1867 (Block-rente), the debts of the subordinate 
administrations and those of the local areas, Lander in Austria and 
comitats in Hungary, which had been split up by the new national 
boundaries. They also comprised the floating debts not represented by 
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bonds. The task of repartition among the succession and cessionary 
States imposed upon the Reparations Commission by the Treaties 
meant the financial liquidation of a complex modern State under 
conditions which were still fluctuating. There was no historical 
precedent. In the case of Alsace-Lorraine there had been no transfer 
of debt either in 1871 or 1919. The amounts involved were unprece- 
dented. The unsecured debts alone amounted to nearly fifteen 
thousand millions of francs for Austria and Hungary combined. 

When the Reparations Commission sat for the last time, on April 13, 
1931, a general scheme had been accepted, its practical execution largely 
carried out with such modifications from time to time as experience 
demanded, and a basis laid for the determination of any later problems. 
No organisation, however, remained for the furnishing of authoritative 
information as to the history and progress of the work. There was no 
official publication later than 1926, and none which could be considered 
as other than out of date. In consequence the Commission requested 
M. Antonucci, the former director of the Finance Section, to prepare a 
general account of the repartition. It was fortunate in having such an 
authority available for the arduous task. M. Antonucci had been 
engaged in the debts question since the Peace and of recent years had 
been in direct charge. It would not have been possible to secure from 
any other source such an accurate and comprehensive narrative of a 
vastly complicated undertaking. The Commission and the author 
are to be congratulated on the result. 

After some valuable introductory chapters, M. Antonucci outlines 
the work of the Special Sub-Committee which presented its general 
report on June 2, 1922, setting out a scheme which the Commission 
and the interested States at once accepted. The Sub-Committee in the 
same year secured an agreement on the intricate State obligations to 
the Austro-Hungarian Chartered Railway Co. (Stag). Finally with the 
independent cooperation of the French National Association of Bond- 
holders it put forward proposals for the establishment of a Caisse Com- 
mune to handle the bonds. These with some modifications were em- 
bodied on June 29, 1923, in the Protocole of Innsbruck which was 
signed by the representatives of the seven succession and cessionary 
States and of the National Associations of the French, Italian, Dutch 
and Swiss bondholders. The German Association later applied for 
representation on the Caisse and obtained it. 

For the division of the railway debts, which formed the greatest part 
of the secured debt, the Sub-Committee recommended repartition 
according to the comparative kilometric length of the rails (double 
tracks counting double) which had fallen to the lot of the new States. 
For the unsecured debt it took for basis the average for Ig1I-12-13 
(the standard years prescribed by the Treaties) of the total revenues of 
the various transferred areas, no less than six countries being involved in 
the case of Austria and seven in the case of Hungary. Both proposals 
were adopted, Roumania alone making some difficulties in the case 
of the unsecured debt. It is interesting to note that this method 
assigned to the new Austria 36°8 per cent. of the former Austrian debt 
and to Hungary 49-6 of the old Hungarian debt. 

Under the Protocole of Innsbruck the Caisse Commune now took 
over the actual execution of the scheme of repartition as far as concerned 
bonds redeemable in gold or currencies other than paper crowns. The 
legal relations between the debtor States and the creditor bondholders 
were transformed into relations between those States and the Caisse. 
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The Caisse was made solely responsible to the bondholders and was 
given full powers in regard to the readjustment of the bonds. It is 
impossible within the short space of this review to do more than refer 
to the complexity of this operation and to its successful progress. 
M. Antonucci has recorded one of the most satisfactory achievements 
of the Reparations Commission in a valuable historical document. 

J. NUNAN, 


63*. HEIRS TO THE HassBpurcs. By G. E. R. Gedye. 1932. (Lon- 
don: Arrowsmith. 8vo. 291 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

64*. AUSTRIA OF To-pAy. By V. W. Germains. 1932. (London: 
Macmillan. 294 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


IT is a pleasure to welcome the appearance, almost simultaneously, 
of two additions to the scanty literature in English on the Danubian 
countries; the more so as both books are well worth reading. 

Mr. Gedye’s work, which covers the wider field, is likely to be the 
more widely read. The writer deals with Austria, Hungary, Roumania, 
Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, with a few pages on Albania and 
Bulgaria. It is naturally impossible, in the space, to treat any one of 
these countries very exhaustively, particularly as the first chapters 
give a sketch (and a good one) of the nature and problems of the old 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and most of the sections contain some 
historical material on the races described. Mr. Gedye has attempted 
no more than to touch on the chief political problems (he deals only 
very briefly with economics and finance) of each country. He does so, 
however, very fairly, lucidly and in interesting fashion. He has 
resided in the countries which he describes for several years, has travelled 
over the best part of them, and has been present, as a newspaper corre- 
spondent, at most of the chief events in their recent history. His book 
is largely a writing-up of his own experiences, set in a background of 
explanatory matter, and it has all the freshness of first-hand information. 
It could hardly hope, and does not altogether manage, to avoid giving 
something of the impression of an under-exposed photograph: the 
high lights very strong, and a lack of detail in the more shadowy parts 
of the picture. Yet the composition is good. Very few of the im- 
portant political problems are overlooked altogether and the book gives 
as good a guide as could be wished to the difficulties, and in a few cases 
the humours, of the countries with which it deals. Mr. Gedye is one of 
the most sincere and courageous of journalists. He hasan unmistakable 
prejudice against France, and he has certainly less understanding to 
spare for the Magyars than for the other Danubian races. Against this, 
he has perhaps a weakness—and who has not, who has lived among 
them ?—for the Austrians. But he is scrupulously accurate (the slips 
in his book are extremely few and unimportant), and his judgment is 
seldom seriously to be questioned. He is best, perhaps, on Austria, 
which he treats in most detail; exceptionally good also, although 
briefer, on Czechoslovakia. He earns our especial gratitude for having 
reproduced as frontispiece one of Carl Josef’s drawings of the “little 
man ”’ of Austria—one of the most humorous and revealing figures of 
European caricature. There is an index and a good bibliography. 


Mr. Germains has chosen a narrower field—that of German Austria 
alone—but he has painted his picture, not altogether to its advantage, 
on more ambitious lines in seeking throughout to point a moral for 
Europe from the lesson of Austria. This has led him to fill a good 
No. 5.—VOL. XI. HH 
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many pages with somewhat general reflections on politics, economics 
and naval construction which will teach most readers very little indeed 
about Austria. It is unfortunate, too, that he dislikes Austrian Social 
Democracy so deeply that his picture is really distorted. It simply 
will not do to dismiss the work of the municipality of Vienna as “‘ costly 
fads.” The municipality at least lays out carefully, and for what it 
believes to be the common advantage, the money which it spends. 
Other parties in Austria have indulged in fads much less reputable, and 
with much smaller results to show for them. Mr. Gedye’s chapters 
may be consulted on this. Nor does it do to accuse Dr. Bauer, who has 
used all his influence again and again against any violence, of being 
“ theoretically a desperate fellow ready to hang every capitalist from 
the lamp-posts.’’ Asa historian Mr. Germains suffers from indigestion. 
He has had long first-hand experience of Austria, and has clearly 
studied his subject closely. He has also received some very good 
information, especially from circles connected with police headquarters 
(his most satisfactory chapter is the very interesting one on the Austrian 
police methods). He has, however, hardly put his particular know- 
ledge into the proper perspective, and the result is a lack of balance. 
The Heimwehr movement, for instance, which has overshadowed all 
Austrian history since 1927, is dismissed in little over a page. Mr. 
Gedye, in fewer words, succeeds in giving a truer, and indeed a fuller 
picture. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


65*. Victor ADLER. By Max Ermers. 1931. (Vienna and Leipzig : 
Verlag Hans Epstein. 8vo. 384 pp. Rm. 7.75.) 

Victor ADLER was one of the most important figures in the Habs- 
burg monarchy. He found the Austrian Labour movement weak, 
undeveloped, rent by apparently irreconcilable divisions, and victimised 
by legislation of what already to-day seems almost unbelievable 
severity. He united the opposing factors; gave the party coherence, 
strength and direction; and in a few years saw the penal legislation 
abolished, the franchise extended and the Social Democrats, under his 
own leadership, the strongest party in the Austrian Reichsrat. Had he 
lived one more day (he died, quite suddenly, on November 11, 1918, 
having made his last speech in the Retchsrat only two days earlier) he 
would have seen the proclamation of the Austrian Republic and the 
formation of a Cabinet containing a Social Democrat majority. 

Thus Adler’s life, apart from its human interest, is a part, and no 
small one, of Austrian history, and it is rather surprising that it should 
have been left untold so long. Herr Ermers’ sympathetic account is 
therefore much to be welcomed. It achieves a good balance of personal 
and political detail, and the latter is clearly and justly enough stated. 
The point of view is that of a Socialist, and of an admirer of Adler, but 
a critical admirer, especially perhaps of his later years. The style is 
readable, and free from jargon. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


66*. THE EXCHANGE OF MINORITIES: BULGARIA, GREECE AND 
TURKEY. By Stephen P. Ladas. 1932. (New York: Macmillan 

Co. 8vo. xi+ 849 pp. $6.) 
TuIs is a monumental work in its field, and a very valuable one. 
It is not likely that any writer of the future will need to add anything 
much to Mr. Ladas’ work, nor seriously to question its balance. It is 
true that his sources of information (apart from official publications) 
appear to have been almost entirely Greek, and not only are the sections 
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dealing with Greece fuller than those on Turkey and Bulgaria, but 
Greece is dealt with far more sympathetically than the other two 
countries, particularly Bulgaria. 
League of Nations are also limited, and he is severe both on the conditions: 
of the Greek refugee loan, and on the neutral personnel of the Mixed 
Commission. This is, however, a question of outlook; the work is 
planned as a record of facts, and rarely departs from its purpose. 


The writer’s sympathies for the 


The subjects covered are the exchanges of population between 


Greece and Bulgaria, and between Greece and Turkey, and the settle- 
ment of the emigrants and refugees. The story is related in meticulous 
detail, which should be of great value if it is ever proposed to repeat this 
difficult experiment elsewhere. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


67*. Les CoMITADJIS, OU LE TERRORISME DANS LES BALKANS. By 


Albert Londres. 1932. (Paris: Albin Michel. 8vo. 250 pp. 


15 /rs.) 
THE chief weakness of this little book is the over-intrusion of the 


author’s personality. Short as it is, it could with profit have been 
shortened by another 20 per cent. by the excision of a number of rather 
unfortunate witticisms. M. Londres has, however, penetrated fairly 
deeply into the circle of the I.M.R.O. and has brought back many 
anecdotes which make up an exciting sketch of that extraordinary 
and formidable organisation, and of the influence which it exercises 
on Bulgarian politics and daily life. The usual writer passes over this 
factor almost in silence: the foreign correspondent out of ignorance, 


native because he dares not speak, if he would. M. Londres’ book 
herefore of importance as a correction of values in any picture of 


Balkan life, although it does not give a complete account of its subject 
, in one or two minor details, a wholly accurate one. C. A. M. 


. DIE MAKEDONISCHE FRAGE. By Dr. Walter Jacob. [Verdéffent- 


lichungen des Geographischen Seminars der Universitat Leipzig. 
Heft 5.] 1932. (Langensalza: Beltz. 8vo.57 pp. Rm. 4.80.) 
This is chiefly valuable as a geographical study, although its worth as 
such is extraordinarily diminished by the absence of a proper map; the 
more so as there is no real guarantee, if it is read in conjunction with a map 
from another source, that the names in the text will be discoverable on the 
map. The history seems to be exclusively a résumé of Weigand’s works, 
and is not always absolutely accurate. The general appreciation of Mace- 
donia’s position, as determined by geographical factors, in Balkan politics, 
is, however, good. C. A. M. 


Das TSCHECKOSLOVAKISCHE NATIONALITATENRECHT. By Dr. 
Emil Sobota. 1931. (Prague: Orbis. 8vo. 463 pp. ké. 55.) 

A very full collection, with detailed explanatory commentary, of those 
Jaws and ordinances in Czechoslovakia which bear on questions of national- 
ity. Itis up to date and appears to be quite objective, and constitutes a 
mine of valuable information for students of this subject, and of the wider 


questions of nationality in general and the protection of minorities. 
C. A. M. 


StUpost-EuroPA: BULGARIEN, JUGOSLAVIEN, RUMANIEN. By Dr. 
Walter Hoffmann. 1932. (Leipzig: Wolfgang Richard Lindner. 
8vo. 248 pp. Rm. 7.80.) 

The plan of this book is peculiar, as instead of a section being given to 
each of the three countries in question, every subject heading, however 
minor, deals with all three together. This method does, indeed, bring out 
their underlying similarities, but the unit of ‘‘ South-Eastern Europe ”’ 
which it appears to create is an artificial one, at once too large and too small. 

Apart from this, the book is good. It gives a large amount of information, 
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mainly economic, and business men with interests in S.E. Europe would 
find it worth while buying. There is a reasonably good oes 
which is, however, weak on works in English. C. 


* 71. ALBANIEN: DAS LAND DER SKIPETAREN. By Hugo Adolf Bern- 
atzik. 1932. (Vienna: L. W. Seidel. 8vo. 63 pp. 105 photo- 
graphs. Km. 7.80.) 

Herr Bernatzik appears to have spent several years with a camera in 
Albania and to know the country thoroughly. He has not attempted a 
consecutive account of the country or of his experiences, but has confined 
himself to a few word-pictures in a pleasant and vivid, if somewhat florid 
style. The chief attraction of his book lies in the 105 photographs, which 
include pictures of landscape, architecture, the people and the wild life. 
These include some of the most interesting and beautiful photographs which 
the reviewer has ever seen. It is impossible to praise too highly either 
their technical achievement or their artistic quality. Both Herr Bernatzik 
and his publisher are to be unreservedly congratulated on them. 

C. A. M. 


72*, AUFRICHTIGKEIT, KLARHEIT, VERSTANDIGUNG. By Bernhard 
Scheichelbauer. 1932. (Klagenfurt: Leon Sen. 8vo. 104 pp.) 
This is an Austrian reply to complaints made by the Slovenes of 
Austria to the Congress of National Minorities. Although dealing with the 
local affairs of Southern Carinthia, it has a wider interest for students of 
minority questions, as it throws considerable light on the problems of 
cultural autonomy as applied to a minority less cultivated than the majority. 

The text of the Slovene Cultural Autonomy Billisappended. C. A. M. 


*. LE COMMERCE YOUGOSLAVE. Edited by Léon Savadjian. 1932. 
3 y j 93 
(Paris: Revue des Balkans. 8vo. 171 pp. 50 /rs.) 
Contains facts and figures regarding imports and exports of Yugoslavia, 
commercial laws and regulations, etc. 


74*. THE WAR ON THE ITALIAN Front. By Luigi Villari. 1932. 

(London: Cobden-Sanderson. 8vo. xi-+ 308 pp. 18s.) 
75*. MussoLiniI DIPLOMATE. By GaétanoSalvemini. 1932. (Paris: 

Grasset. 8vo. 339pp. 15/fs.) 
76. L’ITAie FascisTeE. By Georges Roux. 1932. (Paris: Librairie 

Stock. 8vo. 215 pp. 12/fs.) 

SIGNOR VILLARI’s book is the first account to appear in English of 

a too little known phase of the World War. Although several English 
divisions were engaged in the fighting on the Italian Front, there are 
not many people in this country who appreciate the natural difficulties 
with which the armies in that ‘‘ Land in the Mountains ” were forced 
to contend. A journey from Toblach by way of Cortina and over the 
Dolomite Road to the Karersee gives the traveller some idea of the 
mountaineering perils inseparable from fighting carried on at an aver- 
age altitude of eight to nine thousand feet. Signor Villari was himself 
associated with the British forces on the Italian Front, and saw much 
of the fighting. His narrative takes in the whole Italian theatre of 
war from the Adriatic on the east to the Dolomites and Ortler group 
on the west; it is lucidly and well written; there is a welcome avoid- 
ance of military jargon and technicalities; the various operations 
described are always closely related to the plans on which they were 
based; and—last but certainly not least—the author is at pains to 
do justice to the magnificent endurance and heroic courage displayed 
in the last warfare of its existence by the Austro-Hungarian Army. It 
is no serious criticism of Signor Villari’s admirable book to say that it 
must obviously be read by a student of war in conjunction with 
Austrian and German narratives. Although they are interesting, the 
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photographs cannot be called striking; and the present writer has seen 
far finer ones at a Kaiserjaeger memorial exhibition in Innsbruck. The 
maps are inadequate, and not as helpful to the lay-reader as maps 
should be in a book dealing with military strategy. 


In view of the circumstances attending upon Professor Salvemini’s 

own proscription and exile it would perhaps be too much to expect that 
he should criticise his great opponent’s foreign policy with anything 
approaching sympathy. Nevertheless it can be said that Professor 
Salvemini has at least made a conscious attempt to be impartial and 
that he has always quoted chapter and verse for his statements. Hence 
this survey of Mussolini’s foreign policy from his advent to power to 
the present day deserves the attention of all students of Italian affairs. 
Perhaps a single quotation will suffice better here to give the stand- 
point from which the book is written than many sentences of more 
detailed criticism : 
““ Devant la variété des formes de publicité que Mussolini met en oeuvre pour 
attirer sur lui l’attention, on ne peut refuser une certaine admiration 4 la fertilité 
de son imagination et a la richesse de ses expédients. Mais les Italiens qui 
réfléchissent, se sentent mortifiés plut6t que flattés par ce tapage, et ils pensent 
avec mélancolie 4 tout ce temps précieux que l’Italie a perdu depuis dix ans en 
grands mots, en manifestations solennelles et parades pour films, alors qu’il y 
avait tant a faire pour la reconstruction de |’Europe.”’ 

In view of very recent developments in Italian foreign policy that 
sweeping censure would seem to need qualification. 


M. Roux has now turned his attention to Fascism and written a 
well-balanced and tolerably objective account of its workings. After 
discussing the origins and principles of Fascism, M. Roux proceeds to 
trace its effects in political, social, and religious life. He has also 
something to say of its manifestations in the sphere of foreign policy, 
and in particular in the Franco-Italian question. ‘‘ Le Fascisme,” he 
observes with truth, ‘‘n’est pas autre chose qu’une phase d’une 
révolution mondiale.’’ And he concludes very characteristically : 
“Et entre l’anarchie présente, le Fascisme, ou le Communisme, le monde n’a-t-il 
vraiment que le choix parmi ces trois seules solutions? I] doit y avoir quelque 
autre chose ou de plus solide ou de moins inhumain. Je voudrais que ce fat 
loeuvre du génie frangais.”’ 

A very readable and even entertaining little book. 

I. F. D. Morrow. 


77*. LA EspANA RuraL. By B. Garcia-Menendez. 1932. (Madrid : 
J. M. Yagués. 8vo. 286pp. 5 pis.) 


“ EspANA RURAL” gives a survey of Spanish departmental agri- 
culture, and discusses projects of agrarian reform. 

The problem of providing land for 60,000 to 70,000 indigent 
families is most pressing in Andalusia. The International Commission, 
appointed by the Republic, is concerned with (i) the Institute of Agrar- 
ian Reform; (ii) the Local Agrarian Councils; (iii) Unions of Agricul- 
tural Labourers; (iv) Co-operative Societies. Pending permanent 
organisation, it has established central and local agrarian councils. 
The main obstacle to progress lies in the opposition of the large landed 
proprietors, who are jealous of their rights, and argue over the crucial 
questions of expropriation and indemnification. The deplorable 
ignorance and low mentality of the rural population must be combated 
by education, so that the individual may learn to act for himself. 
FRANCES A. WELBY. 
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78*. PROYECTO DE EsTATUTO JURIDICO FUNDAMENTAL DE LA REPUB- 
LICA FoRAL CORPORATIVA EspANOLA. By Marqués de Dosfuentes. 
1931. (Madrid: Francisco Beltran. 8vo. 32 pp.) 

A summary of the fundamental Juridical Statutes of the Spanish 
Republic. The nation having now declared against the State, it behoves 
the latter to set its house in order. National sovereignty lies with the 
people, not the plebs, and the people must have liberty. Justice for the 
proletariat, reform of social abuses, instruction of the analphabetic popula- 
tion, an army for defence alone, and a Liberal Constitution must be the 
programme of the National Resurgimento. Details and a historical résumé 


will be found in this clear and excellent exposition. 
FRANCES A. WELBY. 


79*. L’ITALIANITA DELLA Corsica. “Il Parroco.’”’ Collana de J/ 
Telegrafo della Corsica. 1932. (Livorno: Raffaello Giusti, Editore. 
4.50 lire.) 

This book consists of a series of articles reprinted from I/ Telegrafo 
published at Livorno by some Corsican irredentists. The first part deals 
with Italy’s historic right to Corsica, and the second is a reprint of the 
polemics which passed between “ Il Parroco’’ and certain French journal- 
ists who had been stirred to reply to his campaign for the return of Corsica 
to Italian sovereignty. It is obvious that both sides enjoyed the battle, 
and a fair balance is preserved, as the French articles are reprinted in 
extenso. ‘‘ Il Parroco’’ is one of the most extreme of nationalists, and it 
is hard to say precisely where his claims for the restoration of Italian 
sovereignty would stop. The book is amusing as a side-light on the 
methods of controversy of the less responsible French and Italian journalists, 
but is not of importance. MURIEL CuRREY. 


80*. Dror CONSTITUTIONNEL ITALIEN. By Professor P. Chimienti. 
1932. (Paris: Marcel Giard. 8vo. 647 pp. 65 frs.) 


An exposition of Italian constitutional practice, political and legal, as 
developed under the Fascist régime, for use as a text-book for students in 


the University of Rome. 


81*. IN DiFEsSA DELLA CIVILTA ITALIANA A MALTA: Raccolta di 
articoli di fondo del “ Malta ’’ organo del Partito Nazionale Maltese. 
Con prefazione di Annibale Scicluna Sorge. 1931. (Livorno: 


Giusti. 8vo. xiv +147 pp. lire 7.) 


82*. L’Estoniz. Par L. Villecourt. Préface de A. Millerand. 1932. 
(Paris: Rieder. 8vo. 123 pp. illus. bibl. 18 rs.) 


83*. NATIONALISM IN MODERN FINLAND. By John H. Wuorinen. 
1931. (New York: Columbia University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. x + 302 pp. $3.75; 28s. 6d.) 

Dr. WuorineENn, who is Instructor in History at Columbia Univer- 
sity, traces the rise of nationalism in Finland from the days when that 
country was part of Sweden, throughout the Russian period and up to 
the present date. The author commences by saying that the rise of 
nationalism, especially among subject nationalities in Europe, has been 
the result of two factors :—first, the awakening of linguistic groups to 
a consciousness of cultural unity, and secondly, the development 
among them of an ambition to achieve political independence. 

Dr. Wuorinen writes from the Fennoman point of view, but gives 
on the whole an unbiassed, interesting and valuable account of the 
language question which has overshadowed all others in Finland during 
the last hundred years, and which almost without exception is mis- 
understood and misrepresented outside Finland. 

He shows that the early protagonists of the Finnish language were 
Swede-Finns, Arvidsson, Snellman and others, and that one of their 
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principal objects was to prevent the russification of their country. 
Further, he shows that the Fennoman movement is constructive, and 
not destructively directed against Swedish language and culture. 

The story of how Finnish, which less than a hundred years ago was 
used chiefly by the peasants and their clergy, and was split into several 
dialects, was standardised by the work of Lénnrot and then converted 
into a literary language is a most interesting one. 

To anyone who wishes to study Finnish history seriously this book 
will prove to be a valuable aid, and can be warmly recommended. It 
well describes the struggle during the last fifty years between the 
Svekoman and various Fennoman parties, and is characterised by an 
admirable absence of that heat which usually marks the treatment of 
this thorny subject. 

One of the few criticisms which can be made of the book is that Dr. 
Wuorinen does not seem to have had access to the latest researches 
regarding nationalism in Finland in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. If he had been in possession of this material it might to 
some extent have altered his view as to the time at which national 
self-consciousness in Finland first became noticeable. 

G. M. W. Macponocu. 


84*. GREENLAND: The Dispute between Norway and Denmark. 
By Professor Jon Skeie, LL.D. 1932. (London: Dent. 8vo. 
94 pp. Maps. 5s.) 

85*. GRONLANDFRAGE. By Jon Skeie. 1932. (Berlin: Georg Stilke. 
8vo. 118 pp. Maps. Rm. 3.) 

TuIs book is what it claims to be, a statement of the Norwegian 
case in a dispute which is now sub judice. The justification for its 
appearance under the circumstances could not have been stated better 
than in the preface contributed by Mr. Gathorne-Hardy. 

Although superficially the dispute is about a short stretch of coast 
in the Arctic, ice-bound for more than ten months of the year, yet 
much that is interesting to the student of international law and also to 
the student of history is involved in it. Were it merely a case of 
deciding the ownership of that stretch of coast on the basis of inter- 
national law as to right of occupation, the dispute would never have 
engendered such strong feelings as are apparent in the presentation of 
the case by both sides to the international public. For eighty years 
Norwegian seafarers have pursued sealing, hunting and fishing opera- 
tions in those inhospitable regions, uninhabited but for their pursuits, 
and latterly about five hundred of them have been earning a frugal 
livelihood. The attempt to claim Danish sovereignty over the whole of 
that island continent, and the threatened extension of the medizval 
state monopoly of all economic pursuits, now enforced on the west 
coast of Greenland, would probably have given rise to a good deal of 
feeling in most countries, and it will certainly be understood in a 
country which eighty years ago could risk the peace of Europe over 
Don Pacifico’s bedstead, but Professor Skeie also gives his readers an 
insight into those obstinate problems between the three Northern 
countries which it has been their task to dissolve since the Napoleonic 
wars, deep-seated grievances resulting from historical injustice on the 
one hand and refusal to admit that there is anything to be rectified on 
the other. Incidentally, English readers, aware of the unjust prejudice 
created against their country by incorrect schoolbooks in the United 
States, will learn that Norway suffers in the same way in a neighbouring 
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country. They will put this book down with a feeling that, considering 
the nature of the problems, it is remarkable that the three countries 
have been able to cooperate as well as they have done, and see in this 
a hope that this dispute may be disposed of not merely as a question of 
law, but that it may be the occasion for finding a way of disposing of the 
remaining causes of distrust. Kart KNUDSEN. 


86*. THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS IN SWEDEN, in the light of American 
Experience. By Christina Staél von Holstein Bogoslovsky. 1932. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. xiv + 301 pp. $3.50; 22s.) 

A study of the present educational situation in Sweden and of the 
possible and actual influence thereon of American theory and practices, 
prefaced by a chapter on the national, political, and social background 
necessary to a comprehension of the subject. 


UNITED STATES 


87*. AMERICAN INDUSTRY IN Europe. By F. A. Southard, Jr., 
Assistant-Professor of Economics at Cornell University. 1931. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co, 8vo. xv + 264 pp. $3.00.) 


Tus is an admirable and fully documented study of the ‘“ export 
of capital’ from the United States to Europe, as it stands to-day. 
The form of control of the industry involved varies very greatly from 
agency, to branch house and subsidiary. But the greater part of the 
book is an account of the extent of American control in specific cases. 
Some examples are very significant. In 1928 it was asserted that the 
Greater London and Counties Trust Co. for electric power distribution 
was British controlled : but in February 1929 the entire share capital 
had been acquired by an American Company. In the motor manufac- 
turing industry of England and Germany the same process has occurred. 
The effect upon the structure and policy of European industry is un- 
deniable : but hardly anyone is studying this important phenomenon. 
We are still obsessed with the nineteenth-century conceptions of 
“national” industry and “ British’ products. This book should be 
read by politicians who are tired of repeating the old phrases. 
Professor Southard has done good service in assisting us to see the 
contemporary world. C. DELISLE Burns. 


88*. THE AMERICAN TARIFF AND ORIENTAL TRADE. By Philip G. 
Wright. 1932. (Published for the American Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, by the University of Chicago Press. 
London: Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 177 pp. IIs.) 


TuIs study is one of the papers presented at the 1931 Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. It examines the question whether in 
fact the American Tariff, especially as revised in 1930, inflicts serious 
injury upon Japan and China. The raising of the rates undoubtedly 
did cause some embitterment of Japanese feeling; the question 
is whether that bitterness was justified. 

Mr. Wright prefaces his answer by three chapters, in which he sets 
forth the dilemma in which Japan finds herself, obliged either to curtail 
her population or to proceed still farther down the politically dangerous 
path of industrial specialisation. He shows that Japan has so far 
chosen the alternative of further industrialisation, but he indicates very 
clearly how she must rely more and more upon the sale of manufactures 
embodying much labour, worked up from imported raw materials. 
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To the development of this type of trade the American Tariff offers 
increasing obstacles. 

Examining the import and export trades in detail, the author is 
able to show that the main staples of Japanese-American and Sino- 
American trade are little affected by the most recent extravagances of 
the American Tariff. The most important commodities, such as raw 
silk in Japan, are on the free list. The American Tariff is old enough 
to have conditioned the growth of the Japanese economy in the 
direction of avoiding its obstacles. It would appear, however, that the 
new duties on certain ‘‘ non-competitive ’’ commodities, such as certain 
qualities of table-ware, and duties on raw materials, such as certain 
vegetable oils, are producing effects which benefit no American interest 
while injuring certain Tapanese producers. 

Mr. Wright gives a very depressing but enlightening picture of 
the actual method of tariff-making in the U.S. Congress, which 
= how vain is the hope of a “scientific Tariff” in the United 

tates. 

His remedy is the organisation of those interests which are being 
injured by the Tariff, and the development of a public opinion which 
would support the Tariff Commission at least in attempts to apply some 
principle such as “ equalisation of costs.” The author does not appear 
to believe in the protectionist theory underlying equalisation of costs, 
but he thinks that any understandable and calculable principle is 
better than mere caprice and log-rolling. 

He also asks, very pertinently, whether the absolute and admitted 
sovereign right exercised in changing one’s tariff can continue in its 
extreme and unmodified form in view of the fact that in some cases, 
Japan’s among them, the very existence of another sovereign power 
may depend upon trading opportunities which are liable to be snatched 
away in a moment. W. J. HINTON. 


89*. THE COMPETITIVE POSITION OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES. 
1932. (Compiled and issued by the National] Industrial Conference 
Board, New York. 8vo. xvi-+ 288 pp. $3.00.) 


In this exhaustive study of the competitive position of coal in the 
United States it is pointed out that the economic troubles of the 
American coal industry are mainly due to excess of productive capacity 
over demand, the growth of competing sources of energy, and increased 
economy in methods of fuel consumption. These are the three great 
disturbing factors that the principal European coal-producing countries 
have had to face in the post-War era. 

The great excess of productive capacity in the United States is 
indicated by the statement that the actual productive capacity and 
labour available is able to supply from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
more coal than the market normally requires, and that behind this there 
is a still further potential capacity. The main competing sources of 
energy are oil, natural gas, and hydro-electric power, and it is stated 
that the development of these has reduced the contribution of coal to 
the production of energy from 86 per cent. in 1909 to 61 per cent. in 
1930. 

A detailed analysis of the directions in which and the extent to which 
the natural tendency towards an increase in the demand for coal has 
been offset by the competition of other sources of energy or by 
economies in consumption leads to the view that the last decade has 
probably been the period of most rapid improvement in efficiency 
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combined with the maximum competition from other sources of 
‘energy. As regards fuel oil, the view is expressed that competition has 
probably almost reached its limit and may even show a decline in the 
near future. These views are interesting as a corrective to unduly 
pessimistic estimates of the possibilities of future expansion of the 
world’s coal industry, founded on a too superficial examination of the 
abnormal post-War position. 

In regard to surplus productive capacity, stress is laid on the serious 
economic effects of consequent discontinuity of working in an industry 
like the coal mining industry. Suggestions for the organisation of the 
industry, e.g. on the lines of the German coal industry, to deal with this 
problem are regarded as premature and unsuitable, and the hope is 
expressed that the evolution of the industry in the direction of fewer 
and larger companies may solve the problem of excess productive 
capacity. It may be doubted in the light of experience in Great Britain 
whether this in itself would lessen competition among the fewer but 
more powerful units that would result, and it may be mentioned that 
the industry itself has recently been turning its attention rather to the 
possibility of creating central selling agencies for the elimination of 
uneconomic competition. W. A. LEE. 


go. THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1865. By Louis R. Hacker and 
Benjamin B. Kendrick. 1932. (New York: Crofts. 8vo. xxi 
+775 pp. Bibl. $5.00.) 

THIs is an extremely good book. It was perhaps written under the 
influence of C. A. and M. Beard’s Rise of American Civilisation, for it 
regards the history of the United States largely from a cultural point 
of view. It gives a great deal of interesting and accurate information, 
including tables of statistics, on every important aspect of American 
public life. 

A brief survey of politics before the Civil War introduces the 
history. The Civil War itself is not dealt with, but immediately on 
its close, with the opening of the Reconstruction period, the tale is taken 
up. The difficulties, mistakes and misfortunes of this period are clearly 
and convincingly narrated; and next is described the emergence of the 
New South, which has really been created by the “ onrush ” into it of 
the manufacturing North. The astonishing industrial development 
of the ’eighties is explained and commented on, and the miseries of the 
American proletariate observed. 

A feature of the book are the numerous sketches of character ; indeed 
every prominent man in the book is given a brief biography, and it is 
exceedingly well done. The judgments on the character of statesmen 
are extremely outspoken. The controversial figure of Wilson receives 
attention, if not justice. For Wilson’s conduct at the Peace Conference, 
the authors seem chiefly to have relied upon Mr. Keynes’ Economic 
Consequences of the Peace. The Coolidge “ Golden Age ”’ is described 
without flamboyance, and. the frightful depression which followed is 
not glossed over. Mr. Hoover comes in for some plain speaking. 
Although their method is objective, the authors do not conceal their 
view that the United States tariff policy, which they carefully trace 
and describe, has proved to be ill-advised. Foreign affairs receive a 
reasonable, not disproportionate allocation of space. Readers who have 
been in the United States will probably not be surprised at the some- 
what cool attitude which the authors show towards the entry of America 
into the World War. R. B. Mowat. 
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g1*. HAITI UNDER AMERICAN CONTROL, 1915-1930. By Arthur P. 
Millspaugh. 1932. (Boston: World Peace Foundation. Sm. 
8vo. xili + 253 pp. $2.50.) 

THE very vexed question of Haiti’s relations with the United 
States is here examined from a singularly informed point of view. Mr. 
Millspaugh himself was financial adviser to Haiti from 1927 to 1929, 
and his review of the full period of American occupation is carried 
out in accordance with the high standard of accuracy and objective- 
ness which one has come to associate with the publications of the 
World Peace Foundation. 

The book is admirably documented, having probably the most 
complete collection of statements of policy, treaties, agreements, 
reports, etc., under one single cover. It is invaluable to anyone who 
would understand the very complicated situation which exists in the 
Caribbean area. Joun W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 


92. DEvIL TAKE THE HinpmostT: A Year of the Slump. By Edmund 
Wilson. 1932. (London: Scribner’s. 8vo. 313 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
This is a collection of newspaper articles describing different kinds of 
episodes in American life between October 1930 and October 1931. The 
episodes are examples of the ‘‘ confidence-gospel’’ on the one hand and 


the actual sufferings of manual workers in a period of economic deflation. 
Cc. D. B. 


93. SUCCESSFUL LIVING IN THIS MACHINE AGE. By Edward A. 
Filene. Foreword by Sir Francis Goodenough. 1932. (London: 
Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 350 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Here is another aspect of America. Mr. Filene, who owns a large 
retail business in Boston and has been active in promoting the Institute of 
Administration in Geneva, here expresses his faith in a principle of business 
policy. Mass production, as he says, is essentially production for the 
masses. The new forms of production require a market consisting of a 
large number of people with moderate incomes. Therefore policy should 
aim at the maintenance of the purchasing power of wage-earners and 
salary-earners. Many other suggestions are made by him in extension of 
the same kind of principle. C. D. B. 


94*. AMERICA: WoRLD LEADER OR WorLD LED? By Ernest 
Minor Patterson. (World Problems of To-day Series.) 1932. 
(London: Sidgwick and Jackson. Sm. 8vo. 174 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A short study of the economic development of the United States and 
her present position in relation to the rest of the world by one of the 
foremost American economists. : ? 

In the author’s view, if economic nationalism prevails America may 
be in a position to take the lead, but he feels that for her and for all other 
countries such an outlook is gloomy. His hope for the future lies in the 
development of an international economy and a world economy in which 
national groups as such will be subordinated. 


g5*. ASISEEIt. By Norman Thomas. 1932. (London: Macmillan. 
8vo. viii+ 173 pp. 10s.) 

A collection of papers and essays by the Socialist candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States, the main purpose of which is to bring up 
to date the position set forth in the author’s previous work America’s 
Way Out: A Program for Democracy ? 

96*. CouRSES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES, 
1930-31. By Farrell Symons. Introduction by James T. Shot- 
well. 1932. (Boston: World Peace Foundation. 4to. xviii + 
353 PP-) 


The great development in the study of international affairs in American 
colleges, of which this survey is evidence, bears witness, in the words of 
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Professor Shotwell, ‘‘ to one of the most significant changes in national 
interest and outlook to be found.’’ 


LATIN AMERICA 


97*. MEXICAN Maze. By Carleton Beals. 1932. (Philadelphia and 
London: Lippincott. 8vo. 370 pp. 12s. 6d 

TuIs is by far the best book on Mexico which has been written 
since the well-known work of Madame de la Barca in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. Its disjointed arrangement, diffuse style and 
strange American diction may deter many from reading it, but if they 
can persevere they will be rewarded. Above all, it is a book not written 
to order or for a purpose. The author has spent many years in the 
country and travelled widely over it, and deals intelligently with 
almost every phase of Mexican life. History, archeology, the sur- 
vivals of pre-Spanish culture, the political and religious problems of 
the day, the gradual welding of many diverse elements into a nation, 
modern art, music and literature all take their place in the book, while 
much is said of the racial characteristics of the people. Their fatalism 
and contempt of death, their attitude on sex questions, their sense of 
humour and wonderful powers of caricature are features known only to 
those intimately acquainted with the country, and are admirably 
described and with great accuracy of observation. The last three 
chapters, which deal with the controversy between Church and State, 
the oil question and the future relation with the United States, are per- 
haps the best. The last of these indicates, it is to be hoped, a very 
marked improvement in the appreciation of the difficulty of the question 
by the American mind. The actual relations between the two countries 
entered a new phase during the time that the late Mr. Morrow, the 
greatest Ambassador ever sent by the White House to Mexico, held 
his post, and if the views expressed by the author coincide, as would seem 
probable, with official American opinion, there can be little fear of 
intervention or conquest, either of which would be a disaster to both 
countries. As the book says, to add 15 million of dark-skinned 
people to 13 million negroes would be fraught with many awkward 
and far-reaching consequences. If this book can awaken, as it well may, 
an interest in Mexico among the cultured classes of the United States 
and draw aside the veil of ignorance and prejudice between the two 
countries, it will serve an excellent purpose. Many educated Americans 
hardly know where Mexico is, and are absolutely ignorant of its natural 
beauties, its art, literature and native culture. The book is admirably 
illustrated throughout by drawings, highly original in character, from 


the pen of Diego Rivera, the Mexican ‘‘ Court painter ” of to-day. 
VINCENT W. YORKE. 


98*. LATIN AMERICAN PROBLEMS: Their relation to our Investors’ 
Billions. By Thomas F. Lee. 1932. (New York: Brewer, 
Warren and Putnam. 8vo. 339 pp. $2.50.) 

“ Latin America ” covers the whole of Central and South America, 
although, as the author points out, the phrase is a misnomer. The 
mass of the population is Indian and not Latin, and there is a marked 
difference between temperate South America—Chile, Argentina, 
Uruguay, and South Brazil—and the tropical portion. 

Mr. Lee knows the whole country and its people intimately. He 
writes very vividly. His main thesis seems beyond dispute. Latin 
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America is very rich in natural resources and is therefore a fruitful 
field for investment and a large potential market. But the folly of 
hastily made loans used for unproductive purposes, practised by the 
United States in the years before the Wall Street crash, must not be 
repeated. A real knowledge of the people and of the conditions and 
problems of the different States is necessary and loans should be 
adequately secured and made only for productive purposes. 

This book does much to provide the knowledge required, and in a 
very readable form. It contains most of the relevant statistics and 
historical and geographical facts. F. B. 


g9*. PARAGUAY: Its cultural heritage, social conditions and edu- 
cational problems. (Contributions to Education, No. 473.) 1931. 
(New York: Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 8vo. 
xiv + 210 pp. bibl. $2.50.) 

This study was undertaken with a view to determining what should be 
the objectives of mission schools in Paraguay, and to this end the edu- 
cational, social and economic conditions of the country have been con- 
sidered, as well as the composition of the population and the health of the 


people. 
100*, THE REPUBLIC OF BRAzIL: A Survey of the Religious Situation. 
(World Dominion Survey Series.) By Erasmo Braga and Kenneth 
G. Grubb. 1932. (London, New York, Toronto: World 
Dominion Press. 8vo. 184 pp. 5s.) 
Professor Braga is the Executive Secretary of the Committee on 
Cooperation in Brazil and Mr. Grubb has made previous contributions 
to this series. 


GENERAL 


101*, THE REVOLT OF THE MAssEs. By J. Ortega y Gasset. Trans. 
from the Spanish. 1932. (London: Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 204 pp. 
8s. 6d.) 

Tuts book deals with issues which are fundamental, not only for 
the progress of civilisation, but also for the solution of immediate 
international problems. The author, who is professor of philosophy 
in the University of Madrid, stands for “ liberalism ” in the cultural 
tradition. He sees that a drastic change has occurred in the dominant 
attitude of most Europeans. He reads the change in the terms of 
“mass ”’ and “ élite,” which are traditional. His criticism of specialised 
scientists and of the cruder nationalism which now afflicts the world 
is cogent; but he asserts, without proof, that there are no signs of a 
new principle—only signs of dissolution of the old. The very brilliance 
of his argument shows up the limitations of those who assume that 
the traditional structure of civilised life is essential to all civilisation. 
It is impossible to argue about fundamentals in a few lines. Many of 
those who are convinced that they are highly “educated ” will agree 
with the author’s argument ; but his assumptions are worth examina- 
tion, for it is to be feared that the modern world will rudely thrust 
them aside as obsolete. The ‘‘ mass” is an illusion of ‘ superior 
persons.” C. DELISLE BuRNS. 


102*, THE MAKING oF CITIZENS. By Charles E. Merriam. 1931. 
(University of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University 
Press. 8vo. xv + 37I pp. Ios. 6d.) 

TuIs is one of the rare books which include both acute analysis of 
pyschological-social facts and illuminating suggestions for practical 
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policy. Professor Merriam has based this general study of citizenship 
upon the eight studies already published, under his editorship, of 
citizenship in different States. His evidence, therefore, includes the 
largely subconscious pressures of the English tradition and the con- 
scious planning for a future society under the Soviet Government. 
The general purpose is to discover what are the rules or principles 
operative in making the inhabitants of a country act together as 
members of a State: but the social cohesion, ethnic or religious, 
underlying the purely political adhesion of citizens, is given full con- 
sideration. The real forces at work in different communities are not 
obvious; and even skilled observers disagree about what those forces 
are in Great Britain or France or Germany or Russia. For example, 
we have a traditional mythology in Great Britain concerning the 
ballot-box and Parliament which is hardly mentioned by Professor 
Merriam; and to this reviewer at least it seems that he is right in 
neglecting it. He seems also right in his analysis of the “ cult of the 
gentleman ” as a veiled and perhaps unconscious cover for oligarchy. 
But, as he says, the most exciting problem is how this uncriticised 
tradition will stand the stormy weather through which old systems of 
government will soon have to pass. Similarly in France, the forma- 
tion by a small literary class of a mythology of French “ culture ” 
may cause difficulties under the strain of modern changes. Russia 
and Italy, on the other hand, in haste to put something in the place 
of nothing, have fled to indoctrination as the chief means for securing 
social cohesion. But will any doctrine survive social change ? 

The most valuable aspect of Professor Merriam’s study is this 
emphasis upon change. Aristotle and Plato, from whom most of our 
universities and schools seem to seek their principles of citizenship, 
adored stability. They thought the “ good citizen ” was he—in Plato, 
also she—who avoided change. That is obsolete. We have to fit 
men and women to deal with situations which have not arisen, which 
indeed we cannot foresee; and one of the most important of those 
situations is the new relationship between peoples, in colonial and 
international affairs. There is much vague good-will in reference to 
international affairs, and some fine phrases about colonial government. 
But, as Professor Merriam points out, we simply do not know how to 
direct the psychological tendencies which affect the relationship of 
groups differing in language and traditions. The Weimar Constitution 
announced that German schools must educate in international responsi- 
bility. The League of Nations has made interesting investigations. 
But almost nothing has been done—except putting a little sugar of 
good-will into the strong drink of Nationalism, spoiling the drink and 
wasting the sugar. We need to know more of the technique of 
citizen-training. That is Professor Merriam’s conclusion. 

C. DELISLE BURNS. 


103*. INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES. 2nd 
year. 1927. Edited by the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences. 1932. (London: Oxford University Press. Cr. 8vo. 
Ixxx + 428 pp. 2Is.) 

The International Committee is assisted in the compilation of this work 
by collaborators in twenty-one countries. The volume contains references 
to the more important publications and articles in periodicals, published 
during the year 1927, bearing on political, economic and social conditions 
from the earliest days up to the year dealt with. Chatham House is 
responsible for the contribution to each issue of references to publications 
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issued in Great Britain on political and economic aspects of the period 
1898 to date. 


104*. NATIONALISM AND THE FUTURE OF CIVILISATION. By Harold J. 
Laski. [Conway Memorial Lecture.] 1932. (London: Wattsand 
Co. sm. 8vo. 64 pp. Is.) 


A plea for economic equality in society and the abandonment of a 
nationalistic ideal. 


105*. ANNUAIRE INTERPARLEMENTAIRE : Deuxiéme Année, 1932. By 
Léopold Boissier and B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch. (Paris: Delagrave. 
8vo. xvi + 783 pp.) 

This second issue of the Annuaire Interparlementaire brings the work up 


to date and includes considerably extended sections on China, Spain, the 
Latin American Republics, and also on the ‘‘ A’’ mandated territories. 


106*. THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1931. Edited by M. Epstein. New 
Series. 173rd issue. 1932. (London: Longmans, Green and 
Co. xv + 169 pp. 30s.) 


Gives a valuable résumé of political events in Great Britain during 1931, 
and deals, less fully, with the current situation in the British Empire and 
abroad. 


107*. EL FUTURO DE LAS RELACIONES INTERNACIONALES. Con- 
ferencia. By Enrique Munguia. 1932. (Mexico: Secretaria de 
Relaciones Exteriores. 8vo. 24 pp.) 


108*, STATISTICS OF MIGRATION : Definitions, Methods, Classifications. 
[Studies and Reports, Series N. (Statistics) No. 18.] 1932. 
(Geneva: International Labour Office. London: P. S. King. 
8vo. 152 pp. 3s. 6d. $1.) 


109*. GRUNDFRAGEN DER INTERNATIONALEN POLITIK: Vortrage des 
Carnegie-Lehrstuhls fiir Aussenpolitik und Geschichte, Deutsche 
Hochschule fiir Politik. 1932. (Leipzig: Teubner. 8vo.) 

No. x. Probleme der Internationalen Gerichtsbarkeit. By Erich 
Kaufmann. 22 pp. Rm. tI. i 

No. 2. Internationaler Vergleich der~- Offentlichen Ausgaben. By 
Arnold Brecht. 20 pp. Rm. 1. 

No. 3. Kriegsschuld und Reparationen auf der Pariser Friedenskon- 
ferenz von 1919. By Hajo Holborn. 38 pp. Rm. tr. 


110*, THE MISSIONARY MENACE. By Newton A. Rowe [Here and Now 
Pamphlets, No. 47. 1932. (London: Wishart and Co. 8vo. 
64 pp. bibl. Is.) 


I11*, CENTRAL NARCOTICS INTELLIGENCE BUREAU: Annual Report for 
the year I193I. 1932. (Cairo: Government Press. 8vo. xviii 


+ 163 pp.) 


I12*, MITTEILUNGEN DER DEUTSCHEN GESELLSCHAFT FUR VOLKER- 
RECHT. Hrsg. Dr. Walter Simons. Heft 11. 1932. (Berlin: 
Heymann. 8vo. 108 pp. Km. 4.) 


Subjects dealt with are—‘‘Aus dem internationalrechtlichen Ergeb- 
nissen des deutschamerikanischen gemischten Schiedsgerichtshofs ’’ 
(Dr. Kiesselbach); ‘‘ Hat Deutschland einen Rechtsanspruch auf Abriis- 
tung der anderen ? ’’ (Prof. Dr. Kurt Perels); ‘‘ Vélkerrechtliche Probleme 
in Danzig ’’ (Dr. Draeger); Die Gerichtsbarkeit der Heeresgruppe Yildirim 
F. (Dr, Georg Wunderlich). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, International Affairs. 


DEAR SIR, 
Lancashire and the Far East 

Mr. Arno S. Pearse, in his notice of Freda Utley’s Lancashire and 
the Far East, in the July issue of International Affairs, p. 584, remarks 
that “the authoress, through frequent expressions of her extreme 
political views on British labour questions, makes the reading of the 
book unpleasant to all who do not share her views.’’ Later in the 
same review, he writes, “‘ After the reader has eliminated this poisonous 
propaganda work from the book. . . .”” The italics are my own. 

Mr. Pearse appears to assume that all members of Chatham House 
will share his views rather than Miss Utley’s, so that they will condone 
in him the controversial violence which he condemns in her. 

It is true that the Institute is not responsible for opinions expressed 
in International Affairs. Nevertheless, I feel sure most members do 
look for a degree of objectivity in the notices which appear in the 
Journal which there is not the least reason to require in an admittedly 
propagandist book such as Miss Utley’s. The absence of such ob- 
jectivity is just as distasteful to those members as are Miss Utley’s 
views to Mr. Pearse. 

Faithfully yours, 
C. H. Gray. 
63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 2. 
July 27, 1932. 


To the Editor, International A ffatrs. 


DEAR SIR, 
History of the Peace Conference of Paris 


As my name has been mentioned by Professor Temperley, I should 
like to confirm the statement in his letter published in the July 
number of International Affairs that contributors to the History of the 
Peace Conference were allowed complete freedom in the expression of 
their opinions. This may not be the continental way of writing official 
histories, and Dr. von Wegerer seems puzzled by the English method of 
combining freedom with cooperation. Nevertheless, such a combination 
seems to me the most likely to give a true picture of the Peace 
Conference, and no general editor, however learned, could be expected 
to know more about every subject than the expert whose business it 
had been to deal with that subject during the actual negotiations. 

For the judgments quoted by Sir Walter Napier in regard to 
Eastern Galicia the responsibility is mine and mine alone. I am as 
convinced of their truth to-day as I was when I wrote the article. 

There is no mystery about the figures I gave for the population 
of Eastern Galicia. They are based, as I said, on the census of religions, 
and they refer to that part of Eastern Galicia which lies to the east 
of what is called the ‘‘ Curzon line.” 
Yours faithfully, 

H. J. PATON. 
The University, 
Glasgow, 
July 25, 1932. 





